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iUPERVISORS are somewhat 
FING like the cue ball in billiards. 
N A> fe They never score alone, but are 

neat) useful only to the extent to 
which they help others to score. They are 
truly intermediary agents, transmitting the 
motive power and interpreting the direction 
of play in order to guide the activities of 
others. But here the similarity ceases. 
No farseeing supervisor continues content 
with such irresponsibility and comparative 
inaction on the part of teachers. For a 
time it may seem sufficient to improve in- 
struction by securing better equipment and 
more educative supplies, by developing 
new courses of study, and by promulgating 
new types of teaching. But in the long 
run the only truly effective means of im- 
proving instruction throughout a school 
system is in improving the direct agent of 
instruction—the teacher—by removing the 
necessity for direction and stimulation be- 
cause she herself is a more professionally 
self-sufficient person. 

This has not always been the point of 
view. Some supervisors like leaners and 
tend to build up a family around them, so 
that “my teachers” and “my staff meet- 
ings” come perilously close to continuing 
the cue ball parallel. Some teachers like 
this highly personal relationship; others re- 
sent it but do not understand it. Recently 
a comparable situation has developed in 
the field of social work, where the super- 


visor of case work must deal directly with 
the field workers, each of whom is responsi- 
ble for the social agency’s contacts with a 
number of dependent families. Here, ac- 
cording to a recent writer on training in 
psychiatric social work, it is highly impor- 
tant that the relations of supervisor and 
case worker do not stoop to the device 
level, that the worker does not come to 
depend upon the supervisor for guidance 
in settling each difficult problem. This 
authority maintains that the supervisor 
must insist on “maintaining distance,” ob- 
jectivity, separateness from individual 
cases, in order to promote growth in inde- 
pendence of thought and judgment on the 
part of the case worker. 

Certainly something of this is necessary 
if supervisors, critic teachers, and other 
supervisory officials are to help teachers to 
independence and creative ability in han- 
dling their own teacher-pupil, teacher-parent, 
and teacher-teacher relationships. How to 
do it is the problem. Answers are indi- 
vidual and subjective, but suggestions may 
be helpful. 

Basic to anything else the supervisor may 
do to promote teachers’ growth is an under- 
standing of each teacher with whom she 
works—of where she is in her personal and 
professional development, of what her po- 
tentialities and difficulties are, of the goals 
she sets for herself. This is not easy; it 
presupposes that the supervisor has an 
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analytical mind; that she is willing to 
undergo the discomfort of recognizing the 
shortcomings of the teachers with whom she 
works; that she is impersonal, objective, 
and unemotional about such analysis; and 
that she is capable of making an analysis 
always in terms of professional status and 
prospects—not what makes a pleasant or 
companionable person, but what makes an 
effective performer in the school. 

There are an almost infinite number of 
traits, habits, attitudes, and relationships 
which affect a teacher at work. Her 
familiarity with the subject matter she 
uses, her own personal interest and enthusi- 
asm for the field, her knowledge of the way 
people learn and pleasure in watching the 
process, her attitude toward supervision, all 
represent clues to the situation. In each 
trait and attitude teachers vary along a 
wide scale. The supervisor must be able 
to analyze each teacher in regard to each 
one of these traits which has a bearing on 
her success or difficulties. To illustrate 
this process, consider four typical analyses 
of one trait—the attitude toward super- 
vision. 

Case I resents or, at most, only tolerates 
supervision. She has her own purposes 
and her own patterns of teaching which 
seem to be built up tightly around her and 
are clung to tenaciously, because to admit 
their failure or her own need of help would 
break down her feeling of independence or 
even of superiority. Her protective feeling 
about her own ideas, her own procedures, 
and her own success prevents the flexibility 
and adaptability from which both better 
teaching and more fun would come. She 
can be helped only through a better under- 
standing of the purposes of supervision and 
a change of attitude toward a change in 
herself. 

Case II does not resent supervision. She 
understands suggestions and points of view 
readily and makes surface changes and 
adaptations. She is glad to accommodate 
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or even to please, but fundamentally she 
has very little conception of what improve- 
ment would require or how better practices 
would look or work. The school day moves 
along smoothly with her, and so do suc- 
cessive school years. Probably she finds 
her center of interest in something quite 
outside the school’s affairs, to which 
she gives whatever truly creative energy 
she has. 

Case III depends upon supervisors and 
really wants help. She thinks of teaching 
as a kit of tools, many of which she acquired 
in college. She is anxious to use her tools 
better, or to get new ones through imitation 
or suggestion or attendance at summer 
school. She tries out successively projects, 
problem assignments, activities, enterprises, 
contracts, units. She improves gratifyingly 
in techniques and is always grateful for 
new devices. The supervisor may have 
some doubt, in spite of the facility of her 
manipulation of devices, as to whether she 
is a very much bigger person than she was 
when she left college. 

Case IV is quite at home in her work. 
It is a field in which she continues to feel a 
thrill of interest. She appreciates the op- 
portunity to discuss it with intelligent, 
understanding, constructive visitors, in- 
cluding the principal and the supervisor. 
She has a fairly definite set of standards 
and values, tries intelligently to achieve 
them and constantly to improve them. 
She is altogether a self-respecting workman 
and an asset to any school system. 

These brief statements serve to define 
only four fairly typical attitudes toward 
supervision. They are revealing of status 
and indicative of needs. Many other attri- 


butes of the teacher need to be analyzed in 
as great detail before a supervisor can really 
understand each one of the teachers with 
whom she works. Closely related is the 
need to know what these pictures mean. 
Is the situation good or bad? Is it normal 
or superior or less good than it could be? 
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Is improvement possible? If so, in what 
directions? In other words, a supervisor 
needs some concept of the ideal, some 
fairly tangible but flexible set of goals to 
work toward. It might run something 
like this for a teacher of, let us say, home- 
making education: 

A teacher of homemaking education 
should have a broad general education 
which gives a dependable base of culture; 
she should have a thorough technical or 
specialized training in home economics so 
that she has complete mastery of the ma- 
terials she needs to think and work with; 
she should have an understanding of the 
way young people grow and learn and a 
real pleasure in watching the process with- 
out undue anxiety to get to any given point 
in their education immediately; she should 
possess analytical ability in discovering 
what pupils need and resourcefulness in 
supplying it in proper amounts at the right 
time and in appropriate ways; and with 
all this, she should have made satisfactory 
personal adjustments to life in general and 
to her profession in particular. 

Helping only a few teachers to achieve 
some of these goals should make profes- 
sional work satisfying to the supervisor and 
expenditures for supervision justifiable to 
administrative officials. 

A second requirement for effective super- 
vision is a thorough understanding on the 
part of the supervisor of what her field—if 
she supervises in some special field—can 
contribute to the education of boys and 
girls. Many subjects in the curriculum 
have had interesting personal careers. 
Many of them, possibly all of them, got 
into the curriculum because of the existence 
of some very great social problem which 
parents and school officials thought could 
be solved by inclusion in the curriculum of 
some specific instruction concerning it. In 
old colonial days reading was taught so 
that children could read the Bible and thus 
outwit “that old deluder, Satan.” History 
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found its place in the course of study be- 
cause in colonial days new landholders who 
represented the youth problem of that day 
needed to know how to vote. Character 
education came as a recognition of the need 
for developing keener social and moral 
sense. 

But in the present-day curriculum, curi- 
ous things are happening to subjects. 
Some of them, arithmetic and spelling, for 
example, tend to remain separate subjects. 
Others, because of a community of interests, 
tend to combine and to become known as 
fields, as for example, social studies. And 
still others are recognized as sets of values 
to permeate the whole curriculum, not as 
subject matter unrelated to the materials 
of other fields. For example, character 
education is a set of values that can be 
developed as well in arithmetic and in 
social studies, in English and in vocational 
training, as in any other way. It therefore 
disappears as a separate subject, but be- 
comes a part of the aims and activities of 
all parts of the school’s program. The 
same thing has happened to safety educa- 
tion. It used to be common for separate 
safety education courses and time allot- 
ments to be included in the school program; 
now safety is considered a way of thinking 
and acting rather than a separate body of 
subject matter, and the whole school day 
offers opportunities for developing habits 
and attitudes conducive to safe living. 

It probably is important for those who 
work in homemaking education to take 
time to consider which course this particu- 
lar part of today’s curriculum is likely to 
follow. Is it to remain “a separate sub- 
ject?” Isit to become “a field,” associated 
with many other subjects? Is it to become 
“a set of values” inculcated in all other 
phases of the school program? Many 
persons believe that the preservation and 
improvement of the home is a problem of 
immediate and tremendous concern to the 
national welfare; that part of the so-called 
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present youth problem is the result of the 
present-day home problem; that the schools 
bear a major responsibility for educating 
young people for more intelligent and suc- 
cessful participation in the responsibilities 
of home and family life; that since home 
living is common to practically everyone— 
children, young persons, and adults alike— 
education for effective homemaking and 
group living cannot justifiably be left to an 
elective basis or to any status of separatism 
in the curriculum. Many, possibly all, 
parts of the school’s program, at all levels, 
have important contributions to make to 
homemaking education as a set of values. 

But most teachers of other fields have 
not been taught to include homemaking 
values as a part of their courses. How 
does geography contribute to ideals and 
attitudes and skills for more effective home 
life? Orart? Or literature, mathematics, 
economics, mechanical drawing, industrial 
arts, or science? Most teachers can only 
guess; they were not taught. Consequently 
the supervisor of homemaking education 
has the added responsibility of influencing 
the whole school staff to the possibilities of 
becoming teachers of homemaking educa- 
tion; she must work on courses of study in 
many different fields to see that home- 
living values are included; she must help to 
break down barriers between departments 
and view sequences with a cautious eye. 
She thus becomes a supervisor of home- 
making values, rather than of homemaking 
education as a field. 

To the truly constructive and resourceful 
supervisor, opportunities are numerous for 
helping teachers to better ways of attain- 
ing the goals which they have set up to- 
gether. First of all she knows how im- 
provement takes place. The employed 
person who has not been frequently, if not 
continuously, guided, directed, assisted, and 
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supervised is a very rare person. It is a 
useful exercise for a supervisor to attempt 
to define by which types of directing or 
supervising activities she herself has been 
most helped. Among them she might list 
some of the following: (1) being given the 
responsibility for perfecting and demon- 
strating some one phase of instruction; (2) 
the opportunity to work with others in 
doing some practical job, such as a part of 
the course of study, a set of standards, a 
new report card, or an experiment with ob- 
jective tests; (3) a chance to discuss, and 
even to argue, and then to assist in making 
the decision; (4) a change of scene or job, 
with a consequent shift in activities and 
attitudes; (5) an opportunity to experi- 
ment, to try out something quite entirely 
new; and (6) encouragement to work out 
some hobby as a side line, with the possi- 
bility of its having some useful application 
to the job. As we look back through this 
list we see that most of them were chances, 
opportunities, privileges. They were chal- 
lenges to use undeveloped powers, untried 
abilities. Each one at the time possibly 
seemed a little too difficult. Finished 
techniques and proved procedures have 
their place, but the lure of something that 
needs to be found out or tried out produces 
an excellent growing climate. 

Other ways of helping teachers to im- 
prove their performance might be enumer- 
ated. But an important consideration 
necessarily accompanies each one: to what 
extent does each help the teacher to become 
a more intelligent, self-directive workman? 
It is not difficult or highly dangerous to 
suggest to a teacher a change in specific 
techniques. It is a much more serious 
matter to work for fundamental changes in 
attitudes. Every supervisor decides for 
herself whether she will work on the tech- 
nique or the growth level. 


THE NEWSPAPER’S RESPONSIBILITY TO THE CONSUMER 
IN ADVERTISING CENSORSHIP 


L. E. PRICHARD! 


{} been confused with liability. 


2 A publisher is not in any way 
@ liable for the printing of an ad- 
vertisement that causes damage, injury, or 
financial loss to a consumer unless he 
knowingly does so. When he knowingly 
publishes an advertisement that is fraudu- 
lent, he is not only probably liable to his 
readers in case of damage but he also may 
be made accountable to the Post Office 
Department and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The liability definitely belongs to the 
advertiser, and he should not be allowed to 
shift the burden of it to the shoulders of the 
publisher. In spite of a rigid censorship, 
it is still very difficult for the publisher to 
find out everything about an advertisement 
within the short time between receiving the 
advertisement and publication, and, there- 
fore, he must rely to some degree on the 
advertiser for the truth or falsity of the 
statements in his advertisements. 

The responsibility of a publisher to the 
consumer, however, is usually thought of 
as over and above the law—a moral re- 
sponsibility. To some publishers it has 
grown to be more than a moral responsi- 
bility and has assumed the proportions of 
a moral obligation. 

Why should the publication of advertis- 
ing in a newspaper be considered to involve 


1 Condensed from a talk given on February 15, 
1938, before the Consumer Forum, sponsored by 
the Franklin County League of Women Voters, 
Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Prichard is chairman of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch Advertising Censorship 
Board. 


SSVJESPONSIBILITY has often a moral obligation? There are several 


reasons. The public, justifiably or not, has 
come to believe that the publisher has, or 
should have, some knowledge of the ad- 
vertiser whose advertising he publishes. 
The public has come to believe that an 
advertisement in his columns is a recom- 
mendation for public confidence and pa- 
tronage. On that basis the reader pays 
his money and often entrusts to advertisers 
things more valuable than money. There- 
fore, the advertiser should be and act in 
accordance with what the public believes 
him to be. 

The way a newspaper serves its readers 
and the sense of responsibility it has and 
shares with every member of its staff usu- 
ally determine the share of public attention 
it gains and holds. Cheap, scandalous, 
careless, undignified newspapers and maga- 
zines never reach long-lived success. The 
higher the standards of a publication, the 
greater its following of readers and the 
more profitable its success, for circulation is 
what any publication has to sell its ad- 
vertisers. 

A newspaper, therefore, is much more 
than a business; it often reflects and in- 
fluences the whole life of a community and 
may affect even wider spheres. It may 
educate, stimulate, assist or it may do the 
opposite. It has a moral as well as a ma- 
terial existence, and a publisher who uses 
his power for any selfish or unworthy pur- 
pose is faithless to a high trust. To reflect 
this high trust in advertising, the spirit of 
censorship has been put to work in the ad- 


vertising columns. 
Advertising censorship is for the purpose 
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of keeping untruthful advertising from 
being disseminated. It is a definitely help- 
ful service rendered to the public, not a 
harm done to it. And while censorship 
guards the interests of the reader, we be- 
lieve it also makes one’s columns more 
productive for the advertising accepted. 

Every now and then we hear someone 
say, “What is the good or necessity of cen- 
sorship?” ‘The answer is known to the 
wise and honest advertising man and news- 
paper executive. They not only obey the 
letter of the law but go far beyond what 
the law requires in selecting the advertise- 
ments they publish. If it were left in their 
hands alone, false advertising could be 
practically eliminated within a short time. 

They know the public is annually robbed 
of millions of dollars by false and mislead- 
ing advertisements. The Department of 
Justice, the Post Office Department, and 
the Federal Trade Commission have waged 
unceasing war against fraudulent operators. 
The work of these agencies, however, must 
be done in accordance with the law and is 
consequently limited by it. 

Various state advertising laws have had 
a salutary effect upon advertising, but 
prosecution under them has met with but 
little success. 

As an illustration we might take the 1906 
Pure Food and Drugs Act. When it was 
first passed and its enforcement was placed 
in the hands of the Bureau of Chemistry, it 
appeared that the citizens of America might 
be as well protected as the citizens of any 
other nation. Those hopes, however, were 
soon blasted by the abolition of the Bureau 
and the removal of the administration of 
the law from the field of pure science to that 
of politics. Since then, the act has been so 
emasculated by legal decisions that instead 
of being the strong punitive law it was 
originally intended to be, the Food and 
Drug Administration has had to rely upon 
co-operation to accomplish most of its 
results. 
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The law is not a satisfactory censor. It 
functions mostly in the light of things so 
wrong that the community generally real- 
izes them and has taken action to protect 
itself against them. Above the law is the 
clear light of right doing: things which are 
so generally right to the conscience of all 
that there is no mistaking that they are 
right, no matter how complicated the busi- 
ness may be. Between is a shaded portion 
that may be called the twilight zone. Here 
we find at times a cunning that taxes even 
the insight of experts. But the publisher 
who accepts such advertisements, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, helps the operators 
to further their schemes to rob or injure 
the victim. Without the assistance of the 
publisher, the consummation of the scheme 
would be impossible. He brings the crook 
and the victim together. The obligation 
of the publisher in this field seems clear— 
not legal, of course, but moral. These 
twilight operators are not subject to pros- 
ecution. They can escape prosecution 
because the public has not protected itself 
with the right kind of laws and they know 
it. The publisher, therefore, cannot de- 
pend on official acts as a guide for news- 
paper censorship. 

There is another reason why readers 
should be protected and why only the 
publisher can do so, guided by his sense of 
justice and duty to the public. The victim 
is either too ignorant or too ashamed of 
the resulting publicity to complain to the 
authorities or to the publisher, and usually 
the amount at stake is too small to justify 
the trouble and expense of securing redress. 
The victim in reality is helpless. Thus, 
the faker and the crook of the twilight zone 
are able to carry on their work successfully 
year after year. The publisher in eliminat- 
ing this class of advertising is protecting 
those who are least able or unable to pro- 
tect themselves—those who need it most— 
the ignorant, the weak, and the helpless. 

In advertising, neither co-operation nor 
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proceedings by governmental agencies, con- 
demnation by trade groups, ridicule by ad- 
vertising associations, nor exhortation by 
Better Business Bureaus has succeeded in 
stamping out the fraudulent, dishonest 
advertisers who operate at the expense of 
the honest, well-intentioned advertisers, 
who are by far the great majority. 

When one considers the limitations under 
which the Federal Trade Commission and 
Food and Drug Administration must oper- 
ate in that they can act only after the crime 
has been committed, and since history 
points clearly that the advertiser and ad- 
vertising man now are unable or unwilling 
to clean up advertising, it is obvious that 
the only method which will give the public 
the protection to which it is entitled is that 
of prevention. The history of all methods 
of correction is replete with failure. 

All such laws designed or intended for 
the public good clearly imply advance cen- 
sorship in some form or other. Obviously, 
this power should be placed in the hands of 
a body that acts on facts and is impelled 
by the highest moral intent to see that the 
public comes first. It must not be left to 
the string-pulling politician, the foibles of 
changing administrations, the lawyer of 
legal technicalities, or the commercially 
distorted judicial mind. 

I am not advocating governmental cen- 
sorship in advance, for I am afraid that 
censorship by a governmental body which 
prevented publication of advertising might 
be an infringement of the freedom of the 
press. At any rate, there is a serious ques- 
tion here. The voluntary censorship of a 
newspaper by its publishers, of course, is 
not open to this objection. 

Newspapers which have an honest cen- 
sorship need not fear advertising laws, for 
in those cases they have anticipated the 
law and are earnestly protecting the public. 
They anxiously await the day when the 
unfair handicap that exists between those 
who have a rigid censorship and those who 
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do not is wiped out and they can continue 
business on an equal basis. 

How can a publisher protect the reader’s 
confidence, his most valuable asset? The 
wise and honest publishers have answered 
this question in various ways, each pub- 
lisher in accordance with his individual 
point of view, his financial strength, and his 
sense of responsibility. 

The publisher must first eliminate or re- 
fuse to publish advertisements he knows to 
be false and fraudulent, those obviously and 
shamelessly false, those that cannot be mis- 
taken by any reasonably intelligent person. 
Secondly, he should eliminate those in the 
twilight zone. He must take it upon him- 
self to subject all advertisements to the 
searching spotlight of truth, with a crusad- 
ing spirit that has a wholesome, whole- 
hearted intolerance of fraud and crooked- 
ness. He must vigorously delve into all 
angles of the proposition to determine 
before publishing, the fairness, the reason- 
ableness, the feasibility of the claims, and 
the possibility of fulfilling the promises 
made in the advertisement. The Post- 
Dispatch platform has a clause reading, “It 
will always fight for progress and reform,” 
and another, “Always remain devoted to 
the public welfare.” These clauses express 
the basis for our censorship. 

In 1929 this took form in several regula- 
tions that describe the character of adver- 
tising not acceptable to the Post-Dispatch. 
They read: 


1. Advertising which in the judgment of the 
Post-Dispatch appears likely to cause injury to 
health or to cause financial loss. 

2. Advertising of medicines or appliances which 
in themselves are harmless, but the continued use 
of which encourages the sufferer to postpone medi- 
cal treatment for diseases or physical conditions of 
a serious nature. 

3. Medical advertising which makes curative 
claims not justified by facts or general experience. 

4. Advertising which is indecent, repulsive, sug- 
gestive, or offensive, either in text or illustration. 

5. Financial advertising which is fraudulent or 


highly speculative or promises prospect of unreason- 
ably large profits. 
6. Advertising which contains attacks of a per- 


sonal, racial, or religious character, or reflections on 
competitors, organizations, institutions, or mer- 
chandise. 

7. In addition to the above and other general 
regulations, the Post-Dispatch reserves the right to 
make additional regulations covering other adver- 
tising which is not acceptable. 


It was found necessary to make our 
regulations on medical advertising, which 
has as its basis the protection of the public 
health, more specific. They include: 


Medical Advertising—Acceptable 

Advertisements or preparations offered for the 
treatment of minor ailments are usually acceptable, 
provided: 

(a) the preparation has recognized merit or is 
one whose merit can be established by analysis; 

(b) the claims in the advertisement are justified 
by general information of the therapeutics of the 
ingredients; 

(c) the display lines, text and illustrations are not 
exaggerated, misleading, repulsive or objectionable 
in any other manner. 

The classes of preparations acceptable include 
corn remedies, hair preparations that are not in- 
jurious, laxatives, harmless cosmetics, and external 
preparations, etc. Advertisements of remedies for 
coughs are acceptable provided the copy indicates 
that the remedy is for the relief of coughs due to 
colds. 


Medical Advertising—Not Acceptable 


(a) Advertising of anything (medical, mechani- 
cal, or otherwise) for the treatment of any major 
ailment. A major ailment is defined as one which 
if neglected or not given proper medical attention 
might develop into something serious. Under this 
heading we list such diseases as those of the kidneys, 
liver, lungs, heart, or other organs, ruptures, vari- 
cose veins, high blood pressure, anemia, piles, fis- 
tula, rheumatism, difficult skin diseases, asthma, 
diabetes, acute indigestion, or any other ailment 
where delay in obtaining competent medical atten- 
tion might result in a dangerous or permanent 
condition. 

(b) Advertising of any product containing a 
habit-forming drug or for the treatment of cancer, 
tuberculosis, epilepsy, social diseases, lost vitality 
has not been acceptable for years. 

(c) Preparations containing anything that gen- 
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eral experience indicates may be harmful to skin, 
body, or organs. 

(d) Advertisements that carry objectionable 
headings, subheadings, illustrations or text. Illus- 
trations showing deformed feet, pimpled faces, etc., 
for instance, are not acceptable. 


In the case of investment advertisements, 
criteria also have been established to elim- 
inate doubtful investments and speculative 
securities offered by individuals or firms of 
uncertain financial strength, or securities 
which constitute a highly speculative or 
hazardous investment. 

Here we have limited the acceptance of 
advertising to those brokers or security 
dealers who are members of a recognized 
stock exchange or a member of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, and who in addi- 
tion are shown by our investigation to meet 
our requirements otherwise. As to finan- 
cial issues, it is not enough that the security 
be registered with the Security and Ex- 
change Commission and the Missouri Se- 
curity Commission, but it must be of a 
type that provides to a high degree safety 
of principal, reasonable earnings, and 
marketability. In this field, if any, we are 
inclined to lean backward, observing the 
publisher’s epigrammatical rule: “If in 
doubt, leave it out.” In other words, we 
exercise the care that we would exercise if 
our own affairs were directly and vitally 
affected or if we were acting as trustee of a 
portfolio. 

In other classifications, we make inquiries 
regarding the financial responsibility of the 
advertiser, his reputation and standing, 
and the truth of the statements in the ad- 
vertisement. In testimonials we want to 
know whether or not they are authentic 
and confine their statements to the merits 
or claims justified by the product. In any 
case, the facts decide the fate of the ad- 
vertisement, and to determine those often 
requires investigation, analysis, research, 
and finesse of a high degree. 

In the administration of our censorship, 
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we find helpful the information obtainable 
from the Better Business Bureau files and 
its book Guide for Retail Store Advertis- 
ing and the regular press releases from the 
Federal Trade Commission, Food and Drug 
Administration, the Security and Exchange 
Commission, and other organizations pri- 
marily concerned with facts and accurate 
information. 

As decisions have been made, we have 
kept a list of the items rejected. It now 
has 453 items. Most of these have been or 
are being widely advertised in other media 
yet may not appear even as a listing in our 
paper. On another list we have compiled 
41 classifications of advertising which are 
unacceptable. 

At first, we received letter after letter 
commending us for our high ideals. We 
soon found out, though, that while every- 
one seemed to voice approval of our cen- 
sorship policy, we heard a different story 
when it touched his own advertising; and 
we were subjected to some rather severe 
criticism. We admitted we were more or 
less on uncharted seas. As time went on, 
though, we were able to see most of our 
rules vindicated in one way oranother. To 
evaluate our own censorship, we have as- 
sembled about 150 cases which show that 
we were at least on the right track and 
that months or years afterward this copy 
which we had refused to accept had become 
the subject of official action by govern- 
mental bodies for the reasons on which we 
based our objections. Other exhibits show 
the foreclosure, bankruptcy, or discontinu- 
ance of business by merchants, financial 
houses, and other companies, many of 
which have been supplanted by honest 
merchants who are doing a thriving busi- 
ness in the identical location. 

Now a few illustrations, and these are 
only a few, will demonstrate the point of 
view taken by our committee. 


An infant food which was represented as elim- 
inating rickets and other calcium-starvation dis- 
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eases and rebuilding the intestinal tract was re- 
jected in 1931. In December 1937 the manufac- 
turer signed a stipulation with the Federal Trade 
Commission not to use such claims in the future. 

A defatted chocolate-flavored drink was offered 
with claims of having 100 per cent more energy 
value than ordinary beverages. Believing that the 
public would regard this statement as applying to 
milk, the copy was modified, with the result that 
an official of the manufacturing firm said business 
in St. Louis was exceptionally good and no objec- 
tions had been made by the dairies through whom 
the product was sold, as had been the case in other 
cities. 

Copy for a fruit juice which recommended its 
use in obesity was rejected because chemists say 
the sugars in fruit juice may be stored up as fat 
the same as other sugars and carbohydrates. All 
obesity copy is rejected. Advertisements for a 
preparation composed of seaweed offered to gain 
plumpness was rejected. 

A 40,000-line schedule for a yeast product to 
add pounds of weight was also rejected. Other 
campaigns rejected were for a yeast product mak- 
ing or implying the claims that there existed a 
vitamin shortage in the average daily diet of the 
nation and this brand of yeast could satisfy the 
need, but giving no convincing evidence that such 
a shortage existed or that this yeast would make 
children grow, insure freedom from misformed teeth 
or dental diseases, or act as a cold preventative. 
Another yeast campaign for complexion troubles 
was rejected because medical science does not recog- 
nize yeast as an adequate treatment for acne, 
furunculosis, and other skin affections popularly 
referred to as pimples. 

A pain reliever for women containing amidopy- 
rine was rejected because of the dangerous nature 
of that drug and because the conditions for which 
it was recommended might offend some readers. 

A gasoline gadget claiming to increase mileage 
to 66 miles per gallon and offering territories for 
sale was rejected. The manufacturer now resides 
at Leavenworth, Kansas. 

An eyelash and eyebrow darkener consisting of 
silver nitrate and pyrogallol was rejected because 
of the possible injury to the eyes that might result 
to the user. 

Advertisements for magazines with candid cam- 
era pictures that are too candid, medical sanitar- 
iums not recognized as ethical, copy for a hair 
preparation claiming to grow hair, and copy for a 
depilatory containing a dangerous ingredient were 
also rejected. 

Merchants’ copy must be accurate in 
description of fabrics and materials, and 
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although it is physically impossible to pre- 
view the merchandise offered in each adver- 
tisement, representative shoppings are fre- 
quently made. 

We have found that advertising as a 
whole suffers from the sins of a few and 
that eternal vigilance is the price of con- 
ducting an honest business. In order to 
do this, we find that the cost rises each year 
as the spirit of censorship gathers courage 
and strength. The income lost through 
our censorship has been estimated at ap- 
proximately $200,000 annually, but we 
would have difficulty perhaps in placing our 
finger on any advertising or revenue that 
we have received because of it. We have 
been told on many occasions that if we 
publicized our censorship it could be a real 
producer of business. This, however, is 
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the first time we have told the public about 
our censorship, and we are doing it now on 
invitation. The reason we have not done 
so before is that we regard our censorship 
not as a sales asset but as a moral obliga- 
tion. We have nevertheless continued to 
grow, publishing by far the highest per- 
centage of advertising in our city, year after 
year. The cost of our censorship is our 
contribution to our readers and to honest 
advertising. 

These are the plans, the methods, and 
the precautions we take to ascertain the 
truth about an advertisement before giving 
it to our readers and publishing it to the 
world. It is what we believe is the news- 
paper’s responsibility to the consumer, the 
moral obligation of a publisher, and we are 
happy in doing it. 


\ } 
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WHAT IS IN SEVEN BILLION CANS? 
F. M. SHOOK 


SHREE brothers—Senior, Junior, 
Ny and Tippy—grew side by side 
o)q in a field filled with others of 
sNJ their kind, the tomato family. 
All summer long they grew and grew until 
they were full grown and gradually turning 
to a beautiful bright red color, a sign that 
they were in the pink of condition to be used 
as food for the human family. In this stage 
they are removed from their parent vine 
and transported to a near-by cannery along 
with thousands of their brothers and sisters. 
Here they are separated into three groups 
based on their beauty of color, smoothness 
of shape, and degree of freedom from 
defects. 

The difference in the appearance of the 
three groups is so startling that no one could 
possibly confuse one group with another. 
The most inexperienced housewife could at 
once select by the appearance just the group 
suitable for the use she wishes to make of 
them. This is the privilege she enjoys 
when buying raw tomatoes. 

Knowing raw tomatoes will decay, man 
has developed a method of preserving them 
by the process commonly known as canning. 

The canner packs the three groups sepa- 
rately, and by trade custom has termed the 
tomatoes packed from the best group 
“Fancy,” those from the second group 
“Choice’”’ or “Extra Standard,” and those 
from the third group “Standard.” Unfor- 
tunately for housewives, the three lots are 
often packed in identical, opaque cans, with 
no individuality. There is no way to dis- 
tinguish one from another. Because of 
this, the canner is faced with the necessity 
of marking the cans with a code as the tops 
are sealed on them. The codes used are 


symbols changed from time to time as grades 
of the canned products change. These 
code marks are secret and meaningless 
except to those having the key to the codes, 
but they enable the canner to identify the 
product contained and also the different 
grade lots of each product, 

All the time the tomatoes have been 
growing and during the canning season, the 
canner, either directly or through brokers, 
has been selling to distributors at least a 
part of his expected pack. Of course, these 
sales have been made on some basis of 
grade. Search quotations of canners and 
brokers, and you will find definite state- 
ments of grades, with a differential in prices 
corresponding to the grades. 

So, now we have the canner’s pack com- 
pleted and the product stored in his ware- 
house in an orderly manner, Fancy here, 
Extra Standard there, and Standard else- 
where. 

Then labeling and shipping of orders 
begin. Orders for Fancy quality are filled 
from Fancy grade and may be labeled some- 
what as follows: “Search Light Brand 
Tomatoes, Contents 1lb.40z. Distributed 
by New and Old, Inc., Dumbtown, Ari- 
zona.” Or orders for Standard quality 
filled from Standard grade might be labeled: 
“Head Light Brand Tomatoes, Contents 
1 lb. 4 0z. Distributed by New and Old, 
Inc., Dumbtown, Arizona.” 

On arrival of the two orders at the dis- 
tributor’s warehouse, samples from each lot 
are drawn and examined; and if the quality 
corresponds with the specifications set out 
in the orders the goods are accepted. It is 
deemed important for the canner, the bro- 
ker, and the wholesale distributor to have 
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full knowledge of the quality of each block 
of goods in their commercial transactions 
with one another. In fact, when there is 
any doubt, the quality may be determined 
by graders of the fruit and vegetable grad- 
ing service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, whose certificate of 
grade is accepted as prima facie evidence in 
any federal court. 

From the distributor’s warehouse the 
goods go to the retail stores for sale to con- 
sumers, and here the different blocks of 
goods lose their identity as to quality. 

The consumer now enters the picture. 
As a shopper, she endeavors to apply as 
intelligently as possible economic principles 
in purchasing satisfactory foods for her 
family. Here she finds individual cans 
which neither of themselves nor through 
their labels impart any information as to 
the quality of the goods in the can. Should 
this always be so? 

Were she buying feed for her chickens or 
hogs or dog, the packages would bear a 
guaranteed statement of the quality. Were 
she buying fertilizer, either chemical or in 
the form of dried manure, the packages 
would bear statements of guaranteed qual- 
ity. Prepared food for livestock, poultry, 
and land when sold in package form must 
bear on the package a true statement of the 
analysis (quality); but prepared food for 
human consumption, unless of substandard 
quality, need carry no quality indication. 

This is in spite of the fact that we have 
official grades known as U. S. Grade A, U.S. 
Grade B, and U. S. Grade C, which corre- 
spond respectively to the commercial desig- 
nations for canned vegetables, Fancy, Extra 
Standard, and Standard. Although the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
will officially grade canned foods and furnish 
certificates of quality, there is resistance to 
grade labeling by certain of the industry 
who are supported in their resistance by 
some distributors, especially those having 
their own brands. 
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Let us analyze some of the objections to 
grade labeling by such canners and dis- 
tributors. 

One is that the use of grade labels is 
impractical. This is controverted by the 
fact that every can of food sold in the 
Dominion of Canada must and does bear 
grade labels, and also by the sales in this 
country every year of millions of cans 
labeled Grade A, Grade B, and Grade C 
by one of the large chain stores. Many 
independent canners are commencing to 
use these grade terms. , 

Another objection is that until objective 
methods of measuring the various factors of 
grading are developed, the Food and Drug 
Administration will be unable to prove its 
case in seizures for misbranding of quality. 
On the contrary, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is having no trouble in cases 
where misbranding of substandard quality 
is concerned and, to the writer’s knowledge, 
has never lost a case of misbranding of the 
higher grades. A recent case in point was 
the one designated as F & D Nos. 39567 
and 39568. This was a seizure of two lots 
of canned corn labeled Fancy which the 
Food and Drug Administration found not 
to be Fancy grade. On May 28, 1937, the 
canner admitted the allegation, put up a 
bond, and agreed to relabel the corn to 
conform to the grade contained in the cans. 

It is difficult to understand why Fine 
Foods of Canada, Limited, finds it prac- 
ticable to use grade statements on labels 
of the products it packs and distributes in 
the Dominion of Canada while the United 
States canners who are the principal owners 
of the Canadian organization, claim it is 
impractical to use grade statements of 
quality on products packed and distributed 
in this country under the identical brand 
name. In fact, the main descriptive fea- 
tures appear on both labels, including, in 
the case of corn for example, such impor- 
tant items as the number of ears in the can; 
the style of packing; careful description of 
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the shape, size, and tenderness of the ker- 
nels; a reference to the size of the cob; a 
statement as to drained weight; and a cau- 
tion against overcooking. The difference 
is that the label used in the United States 
lacks the statement of quality which is 
shown on the Canadian labels. In other 
words, the Canadian housewife enjoys the 
privilege of selecting canned foods by their 
grade, but the American housewife is com- 
pelled to buy blindly and often cannot know 
until after making her purchase which grade 
she has obtained. 

The same thing is true of the labels of 
other concerns which operate in both coun- 
tries. For example, those of Canadian 
Canners, Limited, carry the usual descrip- 
tive terms, with an explanation of each, and 
in addition they meet the requirements of 
the Canadian law by carrying a statement 
of the quality on the labels. The labels 
of three samples of their peas read: Aylmer 
Brand, Fancy Quality; Aylmer Brand, 
Choice Quality; Lynn Brand, Standard 
Quality. 

Empire Foods Corporation, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada, uses on their Choice qual- 
ity products the brand name “Emfo.” The 
labels for this brand of wax beans, peas, 
corn, asparagus, spinach, lima beans, to- 
mato juice, and tomatoes carry not only a 
particularly well gotten up selection of 
descriptive matter but also tested recipes, 
which are certainly helpful to the consumer. 
In addition, of course, they give the re- 
quired statements of quality, thus leaving 
nothing to be guessed at by the consumer 
purchaser. 

The descriptive terms used on the 
“Emfo” brand, Choice quality tomato label 
are worth quoting, in view of the fact that 
the National Canners Association’s descrip- 
tive labeling committee, after functioning 
for three years, has not yet made any sug- 
gestions for descriptive terms to use on 
tomato labels. The label reads: “Uniform 
Size, Firm, Red-ripe and Practically Whole. 
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Only the Choicest garden-fresh, whole, red- 
ripe, Essex County Tomatoes are packed 
under Emfo Brand.” 

Fine Foods of Canada, Limited, puts out 
a brand of nationally advertised corn, “Del 
Maiz,” whose labels carry the statement 
“Fancy Quality” in Canada, but the same 
brand put out in the United States by the 
affiliated company does not mark the qual- 
ity on its labels. The same can be said of 
their Green Giant Pea labels. The Square 
Deal brand and the Country Kist brand of 
standard quality peas which this same com- 
pany puts out in Canada are undoubtedly 
good peas, but the direct statement of 
quality on the labels shows Canadian house- 
wives that the retailer would not be justified 
in charging her a Fancy or Choice quality 
price. 

This same company, like its affiliate in 
the United States, puts out the three 
qualities of peas—Fancy, Choice, and 
Standard. A label used by the Canadian 
company on its Choice quality peas uses 
the name Garden Patch brand; it describes 
the peas as tender and ungraded as to size 
and carries the statement “Choice Quality.” 
Thus, the housewife in the Dominion can 
choose exactly the quality of peas that suits 
her use and does not have to depend either 
on the retail clerk or on the price to tell her 
what she will find in the can. Of course, 
these statements of quality are in addition 
to the descriptive terms so desirable for 
her guidance. 

The last recommendations for descrip- 
tive terms made by the descriptive labeling 
committee of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation are contained in a pamphlet issued 
in February 1936. For canned fruits this 
covers only apricots, cherries, peaches, 
pears, and plums; and for canned vege- 
tables, only asparagus, green and wax beans, 
lima beans, beets, corn, mushrooms, peas, 
pumpkin, and squash—a total of 5 fruit 
and 10 vegetable products out of a total 
of 188 products packed. 
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A careful analysis of the descriptive terms 
recommended shows that few of them are 
related to quality and that for the most 
part they may be used on any can regard- 
less of the quality of the contents. For 
example, such points as the number of 
pieces in a can; the size of units, described 
as tiny, small, medium, large; the shape of 
the pieces, that is, whether whole, halves, 
sliced, diced, or otherwise; the color, 
whether white, green, yellow; the seasoning; 
the style of pack, such as “cream style,” 
“whole kernel” —none of these are a guide 
to quality, even though they do have value 
in that they furnish information which any 
consumer should be glad to have. 

For peas the committee makes recom- 
mendations for four items: size, seasoning, 
variety, and style of pack. It is to be 
noted that any size of peas is packed in all 
grades of quality, that seasoning may be 
the same for all grades of quality, that dif- 
ferent varieties are packed in all grades of 
quality, and that a given style of pack is 
also found in all grades of quality. 

The recommendations for canned corn 
cover style of pack, color, and seasoning. 
Here again we find the same style of pack 
in all grades of quality, different colors in 
all grades of quality, and the same seasoning 
in all grades of quality. These recom- 
mendations add interest to certain features 
of a campaign in which two of the larger 
can companies, not in favor of grade label- 
ing, are spending several hundred thousand 
dollars a year in an attempt to increase con- 
sumer demand for canned foods. For 
several months the advertising took on the 
form of suggestions and advice to retailers. 
A recent booklet for retailers is entitled 
“Ways to Sell More Canned Foods.” In 
this, the following suggestions are made to 
the clerk in the retail grocery who is trying 
to sell various kinds of canned goods, none 
of whose labels indicate grade. 


Always suggest your BETTER grade. Your 
best prospects for canned asparagus are people who 
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know good food and can afford it, so you can sell on 
QUALITY appeal. 

It pays too to help your customer to buy Canned 
Apricots intelligently—that is buy the right grade 
for the use. 

Another idea—Try to find out how your customer 
wants to use the canned corn. Here’s why: The 
Fancy grade of cream style is a delicious side dish, 
extra standard is best for cooked dish, standard for 
corn soup. 

(With canned peaches] Then there is the matter 
of grades, the largest fruit is in the Fancy Grade, 
Choice Fruit is somewhat smaller and Standard is 
smaller still. It is a mistake to let a woman buy 
Fancy peaches for peach pie or some other cooked 
dish 


{With canned peas] Grades, too, come into the 
picture. They are Fancy, Extra Standard and 
Standard. The Standard Grade is sometimes used 
as a regular vegetable dish, but is really better 
adapted to soups, purees, etc. 

The grades [of tomatoes] are Fancy, Choice 
(Extra Standard) and Standard. The main dif- 
ference between them is the depth and uniformity of 
color, the solidity and wholesomeness of the tomato, 
and the freedom from pieces of skin and core. 


In selling canned tomatoes, the retail 
clerk is evidently expected to cut the can 
open and determine depth, uniformity of 
color, solidity and wholesomeness of the 
tomatoes, and their freedom from pieces 
of skin and core. This seems the logical 
deduction from the fact that the company 
responsible for the advice opposes the use 
of grade statements on labels. 

Throughout the booklet, there is empha- 
sis on selling the housewife the grade that 
best meets her needs. We agree that this 
is good salesmanship and sound advice 
which would in every instance lead to satis- 
fied customers and do more than anything 
else to break down sales resistance. What 
we do not understand is how the grocery 
clerk or the housewife is to tell one grade 
from the other without grade statements on 
the labels, and how an organization can 
reconcile opposition to grade labeling with 
the belief that the consumer should buy the 
right grade for the use intended. 

A few years ago the president of the com- 
pany in an address to canners stated that 
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the label should be the window of the can. 
If it is to be the window of the can, then 
it must not only tell the number of pieces, 
servings, and style of pack but must also 
state the quality of the contents. 

In the JouRNAL oF Home Economics 
for September 1935, an employee of the 
National Canners Association, writing offi- 
cially on the subject of grading and grade 
labels, said: 


The National Canners Association in 1928 ap- 
proved this scoring and grading system for applica- 
tion to government purchases and the administra- 
tion of the Warehouse Act. For these purposes, as 
well as for transactions within the trade, it proved 
successful, largely because most of the goods in- 
volved in these transactions are sold on specification 
and accepted on examination of sample. 


It seems rather weak to argue that grades 
and grade labeling are splendid things for 
institutional buyers and government pur- 
chasers because the goods are accepted on 
examination of sample and at the same time 
contend that the same system of grading 
and labeling is not good for the housewife 
who has no opportunity at all of accepting 
her purchases on examination of the 
sample. 

Another booklet issued for use in the 
campaign already referred to is entitled 
“More About Canned Foods for the Home 
Economist.” In it much space is devoted 
to a description of grades of all fruits and 
vegetables for which official grades have 
been promulgated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Is it not rather futile to go to the 
pains of informing home economists about 
the different grades of canned foods and 
then in the next breath oppose the state- 
ment of grades on labels for the cans in 
which the various grades are packed? 

Yet another objection to grade labeling 
mentioned by its opponents is government 
interference in business. The national or- 
ganization which advocated the McNary- 
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Mapes Amendment making it mandatory 
to state the grade on substandard quality 
canned foods now greatly fears the handicap 
of government in business in connection 
with grade labels on the higher grades of 
canned foods. In view of the fact that the 
canner’s products are sold by grade to the 
distributors and that the quality must pass 
the approval of his broker and the whole- 
sale buyer, there is small chance that mis- 
branding of quality would occur unwit- 
tingly. Neither will the canner be faced 
with the necessity of having all his pack 
officially graded by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. He might havea 
block or two of goods so close to the border 
line between two grades that before assum- 
ing the responsibility for correct labeling, 
either in descriptive terms or in grades, he 
would wish to obtain a certificate of grade 
on those questionable blocks. All the talk 
about the necessity for a swarm of govern- 
ment graders is unadulterated hooey. As 
for expense, the cost of getting official cer- 
tificates of grade from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture need not exceed $0.000125 per can, 
or one cent for 80 cans. 

Canners lament the loss of export busi- 
ness. What is happening? For one thing, 
England is engaging more and more in the 
canning business and grade labeling. The 
Minister of Agriculture has set up a grading 
system quite similar to ours under their 
Agricultural Produce (grading and market- 
ing) Act. Under this act, the Minister 
prescribes grade designation marks for 
canned products sold in the Kingdom. 
British buyers have requested our canners 
to place a quality mark on American canned 
foods, but American canners still hesitate. 
Is it not possible that American canners are 
overlooking business abroad, just as they 
are in this country, by not meeting the 
demands of the consumer for honest state- 
ments of grades on their labels? 


TRAINING HOME ECONOMISTS FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
A HOUSING PROGRAM! 


MARY A. MASON 


CONSIDERING the partici- 
pation of women trained in 
4y§ home economics in housing ac- 

Zms§ tivities, several questions arise. 
How much training in housing is needed 
by women now teaching or preparing to 
teach home economics in order to meet the 
challenge of the present housing situation? 
What training in housing is needed by the 
specialist or the home demonstration agent 
in the home economics extension service or 
by teachers in adult education? How 
many home economics graduates should be 
specially prepared to teach housing to meet 
the needs of our colleges and universities 
in the next few years? How many home 
economists are likely to be employed in the 
field of professional housing as the present 
housing program progresses, and what 
specific training will they need? Are we 
giving more encouragement for preparation 
in this field than the jobs available will 
justify? Perhaps we do not have the 
answers for all these questions, but they 
are worth considering. 

Housing should be recognized by the 
home economics student when she first 
enters college as one of the basic considera- 
tions upon which the whole subject rests. 
As she studies the various divisions of home 
economics subject matter and even in a 
special course in housing, if such is avail- 
able, she should be led to see the wide im- 
plications of housing and to look on it as 
touching not only her own physical require- 
ments but also her responsibility to her 

1 Based on a paper delivered on July 1 before the 


division on the house of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


family as a homemaker, to society as a 
citizen, and to the community as a leader 
or teacher. She should become aware of 
the housing problems faced in her own 
community, state, and the nation; and she 
should become familiar with the distinctive 
aims and procedures of the various govern- 
ment agencies, both federal and state, 
which are attempting to meet these prob- 
lems. 

In other words, one job ahead in home 
economics is to give to our college students 
a concept of the present housing situation 
and its problems. To do this we must, in 
all courses which have housing implications, 
adapt our teaching to the family living con- 
ditions as they actually exist for the large 
mass of our population; and we must in- 
creasingly give our students knowledge 
which will function in dealing with housing 
at different social and economic levels and 
in relation to the health, comfort, safety, 
and reasonable aesthetic satisfaction of the 
individuals, families, and communities con- 
cerned. 

Specialists in the agricultural extension 
service are already attempting to meet 
rural housing problems, and some of the 
outstanding developments in housing edu- 
cation have been accomplished by them 
and county extension workers. Both the 
agricultural engineering and the home eco- 
nomics divisions of the service are joining 
in the effort. These two educational 
groups were among the first to attack the 
situation in a practical way. Adequate 
help from the subject matter divisions has 
not always been available, but problems 
are met with the best information at hand. 
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In some agricultural colleges the subject 
matter divisions have realized that they 
would profit by a closer acquaintance with 
the practical “front line” experience of 
these field workers, but much remains to 
be done if all the contributing basic disci- 
plines and applied subject matter courses 
are to be as effective as possible in training 
leaders in rural housing. 

Subject matter divisions of home eco- 
nomics will profit by a more intimate 
knowledge of the housing problems with 
which the departments of public welfare 
and public health are dealing and with 
what these agencies are doing about hous- 
ing in the local college community. Their 
activities might furnish valuable problems 
for study and classroom discussion and 
motivate the students to study the housing 
needs of their home communities. 

In the field of foods and nutrition, fancy 
cookery has for the most part given way to 
the question of how to conserve nutrition 
and combat malnutrition. Are there not 
comparable changes to be made in the 
parts of our courses which deal with the 
house and with family and community 
housing? For example, in child develop- 
ment and family relationships, is it not of 
great importance to consider the inade- 
quacy of the housing available to the 
majority of families in many communities 
throughout the country and the effect of 
this on personal development and family 
relationships? 

At almost all educational levels we em- 
phasize the necessity of having home eco- 
nomics students gain the clearest possible 
conception of the impacts of outside social 
and economic conditions upon the home 
and family. In some sections of the coun- 
try, leaders have accomplished much in 
giving elementary and high school teachers 
of home economics this point of view in 
regard to housing; but a major responsi- 
bility still rests on the subject matter divi- 
sions of our colleges and universities to 
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provide a background of information and 
of experience that will increase the effec- 
tiveness of such teaching for younger boys 
and girls. 

The present home economics curriculum 
in most colleges does not provide opportuni- 
ties for graduate study and experience 
which would qualify the student for teach- 
ing a well-rounded college course in housing. 
Home economics training is, however, an 
excellent background upon which to build. 
The extra training which is desirable may 
be obtained by increased co-operation with 
other college divisions and through field 
experience in localities suitable for studying 
existing housing conditions or projects. 
Providing the prospective housing teacher 
understands the principles which govern 
the various aspects of housing and has the 
best available training in the kindred sub- 
ject matter areas, the more practical ex- 
perience she can have with immediate 
housing problems and actual housing pro- 
grams the greater will be her influence in 
the classroom and also the better qualified 
she will be in case she ever is called into 
action in the professional housing program. 

In looking forward to advanced study 
in housing as a preparation for college teach- 
ing or research, or perhaps as a conditioning 
experience which would qualify for an ad- 
ministrative job in a housing program, 
students should realize that they may have 
to do much “out of residence” work or 
transfer to schools that give special em- 
phasis to housing in their graduate cur- 
riculum. 

Only a few schools are likely to find it 
advantageous to build toward a broad 
graduate training for the student specializ- 
ing in housing. Those schools now taking 
the lead are located where special labora- 
tories and field work are available, and they 
will probably continue in the lead, providing 
developments in this field bring sufficient 
enrollment from other schools. A strong 


graduate program in housing, of course, 


depends on tnoré than an advantageous 
laboratory area; it must maintain a staff of 
well-qualified educational leaders in the 
field to direct this study and research. 

In addition to a sound background in the 
social and political sciences and field work 
out on the “firing line,” the training should 
furnish an opportunity for study of rural 
as well as city housing needs and should 
include a general knowledge of housing 
problems and programs under way in all 
sections of the United States. A careful 
analytical study of European housing 
through recent years would further enrich 
the student’s experience and give her a 
better basis for seeing the implications in 
our own problems and the wisdom or the 
shortcomings of our own procedures. 

A study of foreign conditions will be most 
profitable if it follows a study of housing 
in this country and if it is preceded by a 
study of reports and papers on housing 
problems and progress in the countries to 
be visited. Such a study could be made 
under supervision in her college library. 
A background thus acquired would make 
it much easier for the student to grasp the 
significant facts and factors of foreign 
housing and to realize that for the most 
part the experience of other countries is a 
source of ideas and suggestions rather than 
a pattern for our own. 

Because of the activities trained women 
are following in housing management in 
certain European countries, and because 
of the contribution which home economists 
have made to housing in our own emer- 
gency programs of rehabilitation and reset- 
tlement, some of them have naturally 
speculated as to the possibilities of em- 
ployment in the management of govern- 
ment housing projects. It is still too early 
to say, but a paragraph from Housing 
Management by Beatrice Rosahn and 
Abraham Goldfeld? is of interest here. 


* Published in 1937 by Covici-Friede, New York. 
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It is now generally recognized that aspirants to 
posts of public housing manager will come from a 
variety of backgrounds, some with technical or 
business experience, others with training in various 
fields of social work. It is also considered essential 
that these qualifications be fortified by a special 
course of training in housing management which 
would combine theoretical classroom instruction by 
specialists in the several branches of management 
with practical field work in the existing housing 
developments of known reputation. 


They also suggest that a housing manager 
must combine the “shrewd qualities of the 
business man with the social outlook of the 
humanitarian.” According to them, the 
best thing may be to appoint on the hous- 
ing project staff a male manager and a 
female assistant manager, or to select 
socially-minded individuals and train them 
in business procedure. They stress as the 
fundamental qualifications, intelligence, 
leadership, and breadth of vision. 

A report by the committee on personnel 
standards of the National Association of 
Housing Officials’ thus defines the duties 
and qualifications of the housing manager: 


Duties: Under the supervision of the Director 
of the Management Division to be responsible for 
the complete management and operation of the 
project to which he is assigned, including selection 
of tenants, collection of rents, tenant relations, com- 
munity activities among the tenants, maintenance 
and repair of the physical plant, supervision of the 
staff of the project; and the performance of related 
duties. 

Training and experience: At least three years’ 
experience in an executive position in business or 
public administration, preferably in the manage- 
ment of housing properties; a sound knowledge of 
property maintenance, business management, book- 
keeping, real estate law, . . . and of the methods and 
principles of recreational work and community 
organization, and, preferably, at least two years in 
these or allied fields. 

Personal qualifications: Candidates should have 
a thorough understanding of the problems of hous- 
ing families of low income, of the aims of public 
housing, and of the duties, practices and facilities 


3“Administrative Personnel for Local Housing 
Authorities.” National Association of Housing 
Officials, New York City, December 1937, pp. 13-14. 
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of public and private agencies dealing with social 
problems and community needs. They must pos- 
sess tact, the ability to work with staff members 
and to maintain harmonious relations among the 
tenants. 


In Planning for Low Rent Housing, a 
nontechnical guide for local housing author- 
ities, published by the National Association 
of Housing Officials, we read: 


The selection of tenants for a public housing proj- 
ect is, of itself, an operation involving new and 
delicate problems. The day-to-day relationship of 
the manager with the tenants in collection of rents, 
taking care of repairs, collecting wastes, settling 
disputes between tenants, administering recreation 
rooms and play spaces, and assisting in cases of ill- 
ness, requires native ability, training, experience and 
tact. The efficient administration and maintenance 
of the property also requires business competence. 
To develop among the tenants desirable relation- 
ships, social activities that spring from the initiative 
of the tenants rather than of the management and 
that result in a healthy neighborhood spirit, a keen 
sense of social values and a friendly personality is 
necessary. The success of the project will largely 
depend upon the ability of the manager to meet 
those varied and often delicate responsibilities. 


With this view of the responsibilities of 
the manager, it is the opinion of the writer 
that should a woman be appointed assistant 
manager of a housing project, she would 
truly be an “assistant manager” and not a 
“specialist in home economics,” a “social 
worker,” an “adult education supervisor,” 
or a “recreation director.” She would be 
more adequate in housing management be- 
cause she had had a good background in 
one of these fields, but being a well-trained 
home economist, for example, would not 
make her a good assistant housing manager 
unless she had the necessary personal 
qualifications and the specific training for 
the job. Nevertheless we may well ask 
ourselves what training we are giving in 
our own division or planning to give in co- 
operation with other college divisions which 
will furnish our home economics students 
with the background needed for work 
which involves personnel management, 
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business management, property supervi- 
sion, family counseling or leadership, and 
co-operation in community activities? 

The home economics graduate who wishes 
to make a place for herself in housing, either 
as a teacher or in the professional housing 
field, will need all the additional housing 
experience she can obtain. This she may 
gain through study, investigation, and field 
work as a graduate student; through volun- 
teer activities with agencies affording first- 
hand experience with housing problems; 
through personal activities in renting, 
building, buying, or managing property; 
and through observation of housing condi- 
tions and projects on vacation or profes- 
sional trips. She should not only visit 
housing projects but whenever possible she 
should visit tenants in the projects and gain 
from these homemakers an understanding 
of their attitude toward their own housing 
situation and that of the community. 

In gaining this experience, the home eco- 
nomics student may have to depend to a 
large extent on her own initiative and plan- 
ning. If she is seriously interested in a 
professional housing career, she would 
profit by seeking the advice of one or two 
outstanding authorities in the housing field. 
To follow it may for a time mean breaking 
away from the usual professional routine 
and may involve financial sacrifice. It 
may call for visits of inspection to tenement 
houses with the tenement house inspector 
or alone with official authorization, atten- 
dance at court hearings where cases with 
housing implications are being tried, visits 
with the public health or welfare workers 
to homes in the problem areas of the city; 
or it may mean unpaid apprenticeship on 
the staff of a housing project. Unless the 
student is willing to accept this rather pre- 
carious route to a professional housing job, 
she may continue to be a student or perhaps 
a teacher of housing, but she should not 
be too sanguine about participating in 
housing administration. 
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At the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Housing Officials in Cleve- 
land, the general theme of discussion was 
the necessity of an informed, intelligent 
public. In reporting the conference in the 
March JourNAL OF Home ECONOMICS, 
Miss Venable, chairman of the division of 
the house in the American Home Economics 
Association, points out that “teaching and 
instruction need not be confined to our 
schools; public officials should be aroused; 
men’s and women’s clubs and other organ- 
ized groups ought to understand the social 
results of bad housing and be stirred to 
active participation in its correction.” She 
emphasizes the fact that home economists 
can be of great service to local housing 
programs in communities by helping the 
community to analyze its needs and to set 
up standards to meet them, and she closes 
by saying, “The home economist has an 
enviable position awaiting her in the na- 
tional program of low-cost housing.” 
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In the opinion of the writer, this “‘en- 
viable position” will come from the impetus 
and motivation which the present situation 
gives to developing the division of home 
economics which deals with housing—a di- 
vision which was duly indicated by the 
founders but which their followers have 
treated rather as the “Cinderella among 
home economics subjects.” Now that 
housing is, as it were, riding the crest of 
the wave of our interest, we can with new 
enthusiasm tackle the job of trying to 
interpret housing needs and housing possi- 
bilities in the school and college classroom, 
in home economics extension work and 
other adult education, in our civic relation- 
ships, and in research. 

Participation in the management of 
government housing projects may be a re- 
sponsibility and a privilege for home econ- 
omists of the future, but the big job now 
is an open-minded, enthusiastic, up-to-the- 
minute approach to our obligation as edu- 
cators. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF SCOTLAND 


MARGARET M. HUNTER 


JHIS association of teachers dates 
from the year 1900, at which 
period the subject of domestic 
science did not hold an honored 
place in the Scottish school curriculum, and 
no teacher of the present time can realize 
the condition of things in those early days 
of its introduction into the schools. In 
Scotland no teacher of this subject had a 
place on the school staff. She was simply 
a visiting teacher, paying one visit per week 
during a stated period of each session. 
Her class was fixed for that period of the 
teaching day which would least interfere 
with other subjects—her hours being from 
9 till 11 a.m. and from 3 till 5 p.m.—and 
the unfortunate teacher usually found her 
morning work in the part of the city 
furthest removed from the scene of her 
afternoon labors. If there is a modern 
rendering of the scriptural phrase “From 
Dan to Beersheba” it may well describe 
her teaching area. Nor was this weekly 
visitor always made welcome. Education- 
ists are traditionally conservative and slow 
to admit the value of any new subject, so 
the cookery teacher was looked upon as a 
very decided nuisance. Indeed, when call- 
ing on a headmaster to make the necessary 
arrangements, it was quite common to find 
that after his courteous “Good morning, 
Miss ...”—he usually had forgotten her 
name—his first anxious inquiry was not 
concerning her work, but this most perti- 
nent question “When will you be finished 
with this course?” In plain English “How 
soon can I get rid of you?” 

No special accommodation for practical 
work was to be found in Scottish schools. 
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The equipment of a cookery kitchen was 
then unknown, and a classroom had to be 
utilized. From some subterranean cham- 
ber a gas stove would be unearthed, 
trundled into the room, and fixed by rubber 
tubing to the gas pipe underneath the 
floor. Then would appear some wooden 
boxes with dishes, etc., often accompanied 
by some mice which would scuttle away. 
Two pails were brought in with a folding 
table, which would be fixed up—and the 
scenery was set. Foodstuff was brought 
in by a sometimes disgruntled janitor. 

These preliminaries concluded, in trooped 
the pupils, all of whom found seats as best 
they could on seats, desks, and window 
sills, each child being supposed to have 
with her a notebook and pencil. A demon- 
stration lesson was given, to be followed 
the next week by a practical lesson of two 
hours’ duration, the girls working in groups 
of four, each group cooking different 
dishes—the wonder being that any of them 
turned out fit to eat. To teach domestic 
science then was a different proposition 
from what it is today, the work being ex- 
hausting and far from satisfactory. Many 
mistakes were made, and the lot of a 
teacher not gifted with tact and the saving 
grace of a sense of humor was not to be 
envied. 

In order to interest parents, sometimes 
an exhibition of the pupils’ work was 
staged, and dishes cooked at home were 
brought to school. It was assumed that 
these were the unaided work of the pupils, 
but sometimes there was room for doubt. 
All strove to make their dishes decorative, 
as might be seen by the quantity of parsley 
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surrounding them. In one never-to-be- 
forgotten incident, a shepherd’s pie arrived 
decorated by blue and pink forget-me-nots 
unmistakably taken from a hat that had 
seen better days, and on this occasion a 
sense of humor was a great asset and great 
tact had to be exercised to remove this 
unique garnish without hurting the feelings 
of the youthful artist. 

Such was the condition of affairs when, 
over 37 years ago, a fellow teacher (now 
long retired) and the writer decided to make 
an attempt at forming some kind of teach- 
ers’ union. Invitations to a meeting 
brought a response from eleven teachers, 
who discussed what might be done; and 
before they separated a committee was 
formed, a policy was adopted, and “The 
Association of Teachers of Domestic Sci- 
ence” was founded, the first union of Scot- 
tish teachers of this subject. 

At the outset our policy was to endeavor 
to educate public opinion to the value of 
this practical subject as a school lesson. 
This was a great venture as we had no 
financial backing and little influence; but 
this policy met with a measure of success, 
as quite a number of influential citizens of 
Glasgow helped us with their influence and 
guidance and did much to stimulate the 
enthusiasm of our teachers. 

Early in 1901, with the aid of a head- 
master of some note, an appeal was sent 
to the Educational Institute of Scotland, 
asking that this young association be 
recognized as a section of this great Scottish 
union of teachers known as “The E.I.S.” 
But they would have nothing to do with a 
section composed entirely of women teach- 
ers, so we had to set out on another tack— 
this time approaching the Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society, which had an educational 
section. Here again the august gentlemen 
held up their hands in alarm at the prospect 
of a woman’s association entering their 
ranks, and again we failed to gain our 
object. 
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For some succeeding years, the matter 
which engaged the attention of the Asso- 
ciation was a determination to gain in- 
creased facilities for further qualifications. 
Education authorities were approached on 
this subject, and Glasgow at least gave a 
ready response. Classes in such subjects 
as hygiene, chemistry, education, home 
nursing were set agoing, and an increase in 
salary was granted for every certificate 
gained. Our committee might be said to 
“hasten slowly,” but they got there and 
were gaining credit for enthusiasm, and 
authorities were beginning to realize that 
they had to be reckoned with. 

At that time specialist teachers were not 
eligible for superannuation. This was a se- 
rious hardship, so to remedy this felt in- 
justice the Association set to work. In 1908, 
an opportunity arose for definite action, and 
an appeal was sent to Sir John Sinclair, the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and every 
member of Parliament in the West of 
Scotland Area was approached with the 
plea that in the forthcoming superannua- 
tion scheme domestic science teachers be 
included. In 1912, success crowned our 
efforts, but in a qualified manner—only 
fully employed teachers on a school staff 
were eligible, and not until the education 
bill (Scotland) came into force in 1918 did“ 
all qualified teachers in schools benefit. 

Some years previous to 1908, Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh had formed associations, 
but during the war years both of these 
ceased functioning, while that of Glasgow 
went steadily on. Our honorary president 
at that period was Dr. Frances Melville, 
head of Queen Margaret College (the only 
woman’s college in Scotland), and it was 
by her influence that we came into contact 
with some of the great ameliorative agen- 
cies that had sprung up. We had the 
pleasure of having as speakers Dr. Kathe- 
rine McPhail, famous for her medical work 
in Servia, and Dr. Nansen, the explorer, 
whose work was with Russian refugees. 
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Both appealed for assistance in money and 
kind, to which appeal our members gave a 
ready response. Much hard work was 
done by our committee, which in this way 
kept teachers of domestic science in the 
public view. Voluntary work in hours of 
leisure was being done in the women’s 
patrols, Red Cross, canteens, and later in 
the army itself as superintendents of the 
regimental canteen staffs. 

With the passing into force of the 1918 
Education Act (Scotland), domestic science 
made a big step forward, and the prospect 
looked very promising. Knowing that in 
America and in England a degree in 
domestic science was being granted by 
certain universities, our union decided to 
set about working for like facilities in 
Scotland. In 1920, a big conference organ- 
ized by the E.I.S. was held in Edinburgh, 
and there domestic science had a good place 
on the program and some influential 
speakers supported the idea of the universi- 
ties instituting a degree for this subject. 
Our committee prepared a scheme of 
studies suited to the tuition necessary to 
qualify. An approach was made to Glas- 
gow University, an interview was granted, 
and the subject was well discussed; but 
nothing came of this, and the economic 
upset of 1920-22 put an end to any prospect 
of success at the time. It is reported with 
regret that in this year of grace 1938, still 
are the doors of the Scottish universities 
closed to teachers of domestic subjects who 
would willingly take the necessary training 
for a degree in their special subject if the 
powers that be would grant an opportunity 
to do so. 

In 1922, like a bolt from the blue, the 
teaching of domestic science received a 
severe check. Classes were cut down, 
many of them cut out altogether, and 
nineteen of our staff teachers in Glasgow 
were suspended without warning, and, 
needless to state, without salary. 

Our committee at once took up this 
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matter with the E.I.S., of which we had for 
some time been a recognized section. The 
Institute did its share in officially approach- 
ing the authority, as did our committee by 
paying personal visits to members; but 
according to the regulations by which the 
authority was bound for six months nothing 
could be done to rescind this mandate. 
The E.LS. did what they could by granting 
an allowance to those suspended teachers 
so long as they were out of a post, the 
management of this scheme being left in 
the hands of our committee. 

Not content with this, we organized and 
carried through a big public meeting of 
protests. In this the Duchess of Atholl, 
Sir William McKechnie, then H. M. In- 
spector, a lecturer from King’s College, 
London, and other well-known education- 
ists took part, which as a matter of course 
gave us splendid press reports and brought 
this matter before the public. 

A motion deploring the attack made on 
domestic subjects was moved and carried 
and sent to the Education Authority. In 
a comparatively short time, classes were 
gradually resumed and a better state of 
things ensued. In the following years 
such influence as we had was used towards 
pressing the claims of our subject to be 
placed on the curriculum of the secondary 
schools, with a view to placing it among the 
subjects arranged for the Leaving Certifi- 
cate Examination—the final examination 
in school life. Now that this claim has 
been recognized by the Department, domes- 
tic subjects have taken another step forward 
in educational progress. 

By the belief that housecraft embraces 
more than instruction, our section has done 
and is doing some fine social work in 
community service. Inspired by the en- 
thusiasm of our president, this section 
carried through a “One Day Fair,” which 
was so successful that £900 was handed 
over to the Community Service Council 
to set agoing a Women’s Institute and Club 
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in a depressed area of our city, an under- 
taking in which our members still take a 
practical interest by giving voluntary 
service when required. 

In the autumn of 1934, a deputation from 
the officials at headquarters of the E.I.S. 
met with some of our representatives to 
discuss the possibility of branch sections 
combining to form a secondary section of 
the Institute, to which certain powers 
would be granted and in which all Scottish 
teachers of domestic subjects would be 
included. A_ representative committee 
would be formed in the four university 
cities, each committee controlling a large 
area. From these committees a number of 
members were to be elected as representa- 
tives on a central committee, which was to 
meet at intervals in the E.I.S. headquarters 
and there discuss the work of this depart- 
ment in the whole of the country, thus 
placing our section on a national basis. 
This suggestion was agreed to by our 
members, and we in the west of Scotland 
became the domestic science section of the 
Western Secondary District of the E.LS., 
Aberdeen became the Northern, St. An- 
drews the Eastern, and Edinburgh the 
Southeastern Section, these four sections 
covering the whole of Scotland. 

During these last two years much good 
work has been done and an excellent spirit 
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of co-operation has been aroused. In 1936- 
37, Glasgow had a magnificent start with 
the successful September conference organ- 
ized and carried through very largely by 
hard work done by our president, Miss 
MacKirdy, and our energetic secretary, 
Miss Martin, helped by a most enthusiastic 
committee; and during the winter a much 
appreciated course of lectures on dietetics 
was organized by our president. 

A fair amount of successful work has 
been done by this Association since its 
inception years ago, but much is still to be 
done. The interests of teachers have to 
be kept in view and action taken when 
necessary. We may rightfully claim that 
some small share in the development of 
instruction in housecraft may be credited 
to our union, and our aim is still to go on 
working till educationists and others are 
converted to believe that to give girls 
training in gracious household ways is no 
mean accomplishment; and, further, that 
instruction in housecraft will one day be 
acknowledged as one of the stout pillars 
in the “Edifice of National Economy,” of 
which in a near future perforce our girls 
will be “the unaccustomed builders.” We 
also believe that by friendly intercourse 
with our fellow teachers we shall be stimu- 
lated to “weave faithfully” our small corner 
of the eternal fabric of a teacher’s work. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


THE NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF 
COLLEGE WOMEN 


P. MABEL NELSON 


For several years, home economics re- 
search workers in different regions of the 
country have been co-operating in the in- 
vestigation of certain fairly broad subjects 
of general interest and importance. Among 
these is a project on the nutritional status 
of college women which is being carried on 
by the agricultural experiment stations in 
the north central region and is supported 
largely by Purnell funds. Its inception was 
described on page 108 of the JourNat for 
February 1937 under the title ‘“Co-opera- 
tive Research Among Colleges.” 

The following brief account of its progress 
is based on reports and discussions at 
the third conference of the co-operators, 
held at Iowa State College on April 29 and 
30, 1938. The six co-operating institutions 
are the universities of Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, and Ohio, and the state colleges 
of Kansas and Iowa. All these schools 
were represented at the conference, as was 
also the Office of Experiment Stations of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture; and, 
in addition, there was present a member of 
the staff of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

Five lines of work are in progress, some 
schools carrying on all five, others fewer. 

Anthropometric measurements have been 
made on approximately 1,000 subjects in 
four schools. These data are to be analyzed 
statistically this summer, and whether or 
not they will be published soon depends on 
the recommendation of the advisory group. 

Basal metabolism tests have been made 
on approximately 350 subjects in four 


schools. Some of these are repeat tests on 
girls measured last year. From an analysis 
of the data obtained by one of the co- 
operating groups, it would appear that dif- 
ferences in observations made on the same 
individual on different days are significant. 
Therefore, two observations on each of two 
days will be made on each subject. 

Five schools reported studies on the 
formed elements of the blood. Hemoglo- 
bin, erythrocyte counts, and cell volumes 
have been made on some 300 subjects. It 
was evident from the discussion that for 
uniform progress the greatest immediate 
need is the standardization of the test 
methods. The colorimeter discs and filters 
are being standardized against the oxygen 
capacity method to ensure greater accuracy 
in the measurement of hemoglobin con- 
centration. 

Approximately 2,000 freshman dietaries 
have been analyzed for trends in food con- 
sumption. Remarkable agreement was 
found in the habits of freshman women in 
the different schools. Therefore, it was 
decided to study the dietaries of the seniors 
and last-quarter juniors during the coming 
school year. The results should show 
whether or not college teaching has altered 
the dietary practices of the students. 

Dietary balances have been made in four 
schools under a variety of situations. They 
have included an intensive study of one girl 
for two years, of four girls for three 5-day 
periods, of 28 girls for two 5-day periods, 
and of two girls for an 8-day period. With 
20 subjects, a comparison was made in one 
school of the effectiveness of the 2-day 
versus the 5-day and of the 7-day versus 
the 10-day collection periods. In another 
school, 8 subjects were used, 3 of them 
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living at home, 2 in dormitories, one in an 
apartment with her family, and 2 cooking 
their own meals. Calcium, phosphorus, 
and nitrogen intakes and retentions are 
being measured by all of the groups. Iron 
balances are also being made in Nebraska. 
If such studies are carried on for five years, 
they should enable us to establish standards 
of intake for optimum storage of these 
elements. 

A special committee was appointed to 
work out a subjective standard for judging 
nutrition and to present it later to the 
group. The score card will be used in 
studying the physical indices of nutrition. 

It is proposed to present the data col- 
lected either in monograph form or as a 
series of papers when the five-year period 
is concluded. However, all data dealing 
with techniques developed or improved in 
the various phases of the project were ap- 
proved for immediate publication at the 
convenience of the persons involved. Prob- 
ably six papers of this nature will appear 
during the year. 

The progress made during the year was 
most gratifying. An excellent spirit of co- 
operation prevails in the group. Discus- 
sion of the problems encountered was stim- 
ulating and wholesome. The outlook for 
future progress is good. 


TWENTY YEARS OF HOME ECONOM- 
ICS IN CLEVELAND ASSOCIATED 
CHARITIES 


VOCILLE M. PRATT 


The Home Economics Committee of the 
Associated Charities Institute of Family 
Service has completed twenty years of serv- 
ice with that agency, and in celebration of 
this the annual spring meeting of the agency 
was planned to make known more widely 
to the community the splendid service 
which that committee has given to Cleve- 
land families. 
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The work of this committee has never 
been limited to the Institute of Family 
Service but has been concerned with the 
wide application of home economics in 
social work in Cleveland. Committee 
membership is drawn mainly from lay and 
professional women in the city rather than 
from the case-work staff of the agency. 
The 1938 membership includes nine lay 
women and seventeen trained home econ- 
omists working in hospitals, institutions, 
public schools, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity’s Mather College and School of Applied 
Social Sciences, nursing, public health, and 
social welfare agencies (three of these on 
the Institute staff), newspapers, and banks. 

During its twenty years of work, the com- 
mittee has studied and made recommenda- 
tions about such problems as home owner- 
ship for the low-income family, planning 
for wise life insurance, standards of living 
of Cleveland families, food customs of the 
foreign groups, low-cost therapeutic diet 
outlines, vocational opportunities for young 
people, visiting housekeeping services. It 
has also published the Cleveland “Budget 
Book” and other educational material. 

Some people felt that when tax money 
and public relief extended their resources 
to so many people, there would be nothing 
left for a home economics committee to do. 
But after the problem of unemployment 
relief was assumed by the new public agency 
in Cleveland, there was still much work for 
the Associated Charities, the Institute of 
Family Service, and its Home Economics 
Committee. Over a third of the families 
now known to the agency have enough in- 
come to struggle along. They would not 
be eligible for relief, but many of them can 
use the case workers’ suggestions on budget- 
ing, marketing, and child care. The market 
lists, recipes, and other educational material 
prepared by the committee are a great help 
in dealing with these families. A home 
economics consultation service has been en- 
couraged by the committee, which thought 
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that expert guidance ought to be available 
to families who might not have a need for 
the more intensive service of the regular 
case-work program of the agency.' We 
find many mothers who really know how to 
manage their households but who are so 
distracted and upset about other problems 
that they just can’t devote their energy to 
taking care of the home. When such a 
mother can talk over her worries with a case 
worker and find understanding and prac- 
tical help in working out her problems, her 
confused feelings clear up so that she can 
cope with her home responsibilities. 
Twenty years ago there was not a social 
agency in Cleveland which had a home 
economist, except the hospitals’ dietitian. 
Now, as a result of this committee’s work, 
home economists who are also graduates 
of a school of social work are found in the 
Associated Charities Institute of Family 
Service, the Department of Aid to De- 
pendent Children, the City Division of 
Charities and Relief, the W. P. A. House- 
keeping Aide Project; and there are regular 
case workers who have home economics 
background on the staffs of these and many 
other agencies in the community. The 
committee also worked to have a course 
offered at the School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University, 
which drew much of its content from the 
budgeting and nutrition offered by home 
economics. This course has been in the 
curriculum since 1928; it is now required of 
all family case workers and medical social 
workers and is elected by many students of 
child welfare. It seemed fitting that at 
this time the School of Applied Social 
Sciences should offer in addition graduate 
professional preparation leading to the de- 
gree of master of science in social adminis- 
tration in the special field of the home 
economist and nutritionist in social welfare 


1 See “(Home Economics Consultation Service to 
the Community,” Vocrtte M. Pratt. Family, 
Vol. 18 (Jan. 1938), pp. 301-304. 
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and public health agencies. Full details 
regarding this new course may be obtained 
from Elizabeth Lyman, director of admis- 
sions, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The committee feels sure that it has seen 
demonstrated what it believed twenty 
years ago: that, since emotional and per- 
sonality difficulties are so often mixed up 
with problems of homemaking, neither 
home economics training nor case-work skill 
is enough alone; that case workers and 
home economists in social work need both. 

In honor of Mrs. John G. Oliver, who has 
acted as chairman of the committee 
throughout this period, the May Lockwood 
Oliver Educational Fund has been estab- 
lished, from which small loans will be made 
to young women interested in graduate 
preparation for the field of home economics 
in social work at the School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 
HOMEMAKERS! 


VIRGINIA BRITTON 


The purpose of the study here briefly 
reported was to ascertain how certain gain- 
fully employed homemakers combine the 
two jobs of homemaking and gainful work. 

The study was made in Ames, Iowa, in 
November 1936. The ten women included 
were reached through the employment 
managers of department stores and of two 
small factories and in other ways. All of 
the women had children, were gainfully 
employed outside the home for at least 25 
hours a week, received a weekly wage of 
$15 or less, and, in addition, were keeping 
house; they also were willing to co-operate 
by keeping a record for one week of the 


1 The author is indebted to Miss Margaret G. 
Reid, Iowa State College, for assistance in planning 
and analyzing the study. 
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time spent each day in various activities. 
The record form used was adapted from 
the time record used in Miss Wilson’s 
study in Oregon.? 

The women had been nate house for 
from 11 to 43 years, the mode being 21 
years. They had combined gainful work 
and homemaking for from 1 to 32 years, or, 
on the average, 8 years. 

The education and gainful work of the 
individual women were as follows: 


Present Gain- Gainful Em- 
Sul — ployment before 


Education Marriage 
Two years high school Pe ll Housework 
Factory Hotel clerk 
Full course high school Factory Teacher 
Store clerk Store clerk 


Course at teachers’ institute Canvassing Teacher 
One year college Store clerk Stenographer 
Three years college Housework Teacher 


The size of the women’s families ranged 
from 2 to 5 members, with an average of 
3.5. In 6 cases the husband was living 
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ages”of the children ranged from 9 to 25 
years. 

Each of the women said that she worked 
outside the home primarily because of 
economic necessity. Four preferred com- 
bining homemaking and gainful work to 
either alone, but 6 said they would prefer 
to be homemakers only. 

Most of the women carried on the house- 
hold tasks themselves, though some of them 
had assistance from other members of the 
family, especially from the children and 
especially in clearing away meals, house 
cleaning, and purchasing. Whether or not 
they had simplified their household tasks 
because of their other work is not known. 
Nine women reported the use of more com- 
mercially canned goods than before they 
began gainful work. None of them usually 
baked bread, but 8 usually baked cakes, 
cookies, and pastries for their families. 

The total time spent in homemaking per 
week ranged from 11.9 to 39.4 hours, with 
a mean of 28.3 hours. Of this 28.3 hours, 
15.2 hours or 53.7 per cent was devoted to 


Distribution made of total time during one week by gainfully employed homemakers at Ames, Iowa, 
and by full-time homemakers at Corvallis, Oregon 


Ames Corvallis 
Ames Corvallis | Ames | Corvallis 
Minimum | Maximum | Average | Average 
hours hours hours hours hours hours percent | per cent 
Homemaking............. 11.9 39.4 28.3 55.6 4.0 7.9 16.8 33.1 
Gainful work............. 32.5 62.3 46.6 6.7 27.7 -- 
56.3 63.5 58.9 62.3 8.4 8.9 35.1 37.1 
6.3 10.5 9.1 1.2 1.3 4.8 5.4 
Possemel cave. ............ 0.0 5.7 5 6.2 0.5 0.9 2.1 3.7 
ERS ere 18.2 29.3 22.7 34.8 3.2 5.0 13.5 20.7 
ae ae 168.0 | 168.0 | 24.0 24.0 100.0 | 100.0 
with the family. Two families consisted food, 5.3 hours or 18.8 per cent to house 


only of the woman and one child. The 


?Mavup Wison. “Use of Time by Oregon 


Farm Homemakers.” Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 256, Oregon State College, No- 
vember 1929, 


cleaning, 6.0 hours or 21.2 per cent to 
clothing and household textiles, and 1.8 
hours or 6.3 per cent to other tasks. 
Record was also made of the number of 
hours spent during the week on gainful em- 
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ployment, sleeping, eating, personal care, 
and recreation, thus accounting for all of 
every 24hours. The minimum, maximum, 
and average figures for these are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

The table also shows corresponding 
averages obtained in Corvallis, Oregon, 
from a similar study made with full-time 
homemakers. Ames and Corvallis are 
small college cities of similar size and type. 
Almost two thirds of the Corvallis women 
were the wives of college teachers and in 
general enjoyed an educational, social, and 
economic status decidedly higher than the 
ones in Ames; the average age of their 
children was lower. In other words, the 
figures in the table allow a comparison be- 
tween two different types of homemakers 
in two similar communities. 

The main facts arising from the Ames 
study and from a comparison of its results 
with those obtained in Corvallis may be 
thus summarized: 

The length of the working week for the 
gainfully employed women ranged from 69 
to 82 hours, with an average of 75 hours. 
The working week for the full-time home- 
makers ranged from 27 to 79 hours, with 
an average of 56 hours. 

For the gainfully employed women, the 
working day, in a week of 7 days, ranged 
from 9.9 to 11.7 hours and averaged 10.7. 
On the basis of a working week of 6 days, 
this would mean the day’s work averaged 
12.5 hours. 

The time spent in homemaking ranged 
from 11.9 to 39.4 hours per week. The 
average was 28.3 

The time spent in gainful work ranged 
from 32.5 to 62.3 hours per week. The 
average was 46.6. 

With an increase of one hour a week in 
the time gainfully employed, there was an 
average decrease in the homemaking time 
of 0.8 hour a week. 

There is no significant correlation be- 
tween the length of the working week of 
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gainfully employed women and the time 
spent during the week in sleeping or per- 
sonal care. However, there are highly 
significant correlations between the length 
of the working week and recreation time 
and time spent in eating. 

There was no significant difference be- 
tween the time spent by the gainfully em- 
ployed homemakers and by the full-time 
homemakers in eating, sleeping, and per- 
sonal care, but there was a highly signif- 
icant difference in the time spent in recrea- 
tion and in working. 

The gainfully employed homemakers 
spent a higher proportion of their home- 
making time at food activities and a lower 
percentage at all other homemaking activi- 
ties than did the full-time homemakers. 

With an increase of one hour a week in 
the working time of the gainfully employed 
women, there was an average decrease of 
0.57 hour in recreation time, a decrease of 
0.35 hour in eating time, a decrease of 0.04 
hour in sleeping time, and a decrease of 
0.04 hour in the time spent in personal care 
during the week. 


AN ABORTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE ECONOMICS OF THE 
HOUSEHOLD 


GISELA URBAN 


Readers of the JourNAL of Home Eco- 
Nomics will perhaps be interested to hear 
that just before the great change in Austria, 
the National Council of Austrian Women 
(now dissolved) was able to record a no- 
table success in connection with the social 
and legal position of the homemakers in 
that country. Since the war, a special work 
of the Council had been to promote the 
establishment of Chambers or Commissions 
of Housekeeping, whose function it should 
be to represent all the interests of the house- 
hold in the economic affairs of the state and 
to co-operate with all other economic 
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agencies. A bill to this effect was intro- 
duced into the parliament some years ago, 
but no positive result was attained.'! The 
reorganization of the state in 1934 gave to 
the professional estates the right of vote 
and consultation in state affairs, but did 
not include housekeeping among the recog- 
nized professions; consequently, the Council 
determined to demand for the housekeeper 
the same treatment as that given to all 
other professions and the establishment of 
a professional housekeeping estate with the 
ultimate aim of incorporating the household 
in the organism of the state by the estab- 
lishment of Chambers of Housekeeping. 
To bring this about, it was proposed to form 
an obligatory professional union of house- 
wives and household employees as basis 
for the desired professional housekeeping 
estate. 

Observing the continual efforts made by 
the National Council of Austrian Women 
in the interest of household progress, the 
government charged the Ministry of Social 
Welfare to appoint a Housekeeping Com- 
mission (Hauswirtschaftskommission) com- 
posed equally of housewives and household 
employees. This Commission was charged 
with dealing with legal questions concern- 
ing the labor in the household and to con- 
sider the possibility of organizing the pro- 
posed compulsory Professional Union of 
Housewives and Household Employees. 

Austrian women welcomed this first step 
toward the incorporation of the household 
in the organism of the state with satisfac- 
tion. The Commission began to work 
diligently—then the political change came 
and the work could not be continued. Now 
it is expected that all Austrian household 
affairs will be included in the Deutsches 
Frauenwerk (the inclusive organization deal- 
ing with the work of German women) and 
more specifically in the department called 


1 See “Austrian Commissions on Housekeeping.” 
Journat or Home Economics, Vol. 29 (Jan. 1937) 
p. 39. 
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Home Economics and National Economics 
(Hauswirtschaft-Volkswirtschaft), especi- 
ally devoted to guiding the people in all 
questions of household consumption and of 
education for the work in the households 
of the nation. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


MARY E. LEEPER 


The 1938 convention of the Association 
for Childhood Education was held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, April 19 to 23, with 1,850 
registrants present from thirty-five states 
and six foreign countries. The convention 
theme, “Current Opportunities and Diffi- 
culties in Childhood Education,” was the 
basis for addresses at the general sessions 
and for discussion in the fourteen study 
classes. 

At the first general session, Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick, speaking on “Working for 
the Good of Children,” urged the necessity 
of both the near and the far view. He sug- 
gested that while we cannot see far ahead 
in the life of a child, we can see the way in 
which it is good for him to live now and we 
can see the general direction in which he 
must move if he is to enjoy the better life. 
Teachers and parents were told that this did 
not mean they were to acquiesce to what 
ought not to be. Present difficulties should 
be studied calmly, and at the same time a 
long-term program for the overcoming of 
the difficulties should be carried on. For, 
said Dr. Kilpatrick, “A satisfactory plan 
is one that helps us to live better in the 
present and at the same time leads toward 
the final solution.” This point was illus- 
trated by the problem of the teacher who 
has fifty children in her classroom. This 
immediate problem demands a long-time 
solution. How can she work toward a more 
reasonable class size? It also demands 
that she try to discover how to make things 
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go better here and now, even though there 
are fifty children in the classroom. 

Talking on “living and learning,” at 
another session, Dr. Kilpatrick stressed the 
fact that children will learn what they truly 
live, and they will learn it only in the degree 
that they accept it as their way of living; 
that they learn what they live and love; 
that adults have the responsibility of seek- 
ing for children the finest life and helping 
them to live it; that the new education 
must be planned to help children live the 
good life. 

In the fourteen study classes which met, 
some for three and some for four sessions 
during the conference, there was considera- 
tion and discussion of the material pre- 
sented by the leader and the opportunities 
and difficulties experienced by members of 
the class. Some classes were concerned 
with how literature may deepen the social 
understandings and increase the enjoyment 
of children; how social studies can help us in 
the understanding of and adjusting to con- 
temporary society; how a classroom teacher 
may acquire greater insight into the prob- 
lems of child guidance; what community ex- 
periences are most significant in the de- 
velopment of wholesome school and home 
relationships; how parents and educators 
may work for their common interest, the 
welfare of the child. In still other classes 
the problems of teacher growth, adminis- 
tration, curriculum, and evaluation were 
discussed. To overhear the earnest con- 
versation of class members in the corridors 
was to realize the truth of Horace Mann’s 
statement, “The teacher who has met a 
hundred of his fellow teachers in a public 
assembly and has communed with them, 
goes back to his schoolroom with the light 
of a hundred minds in his head.” 

The six studio groups represented a new 
venture undertaken because of the growing 
belief that even adults might get along 
better with less talking and more doing. 
So for some of the convention delegates, 
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the studio activities offered an opportunity 
for creative participation. Enrollment was 
limited, and mere observers were not ad- 
mitted. Going from one studio group to 
another, you found teachers both dignified 
and gay experimenting with finger paints; 
learning the fun of wood carving; modeling 
with clay; making a loom upon which one 
could really weave; discovering the child’s 
side of the picture when taken on a school 
excursion to the publishing house or the 
railroad station; climbing into a bus headed 
for Burnet Woods to become acquainted 
with some of the plants, animals, insects, 
and trees; or chanting in the speech choir: 


Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a: 

A merry heart goes all the way 
Your sad one tires in a mile-a. 


In these six studio groups, teachers experi- 
enced both the joys and the difficulties that 
children meet in creating with clay, paint, 
lumber, cloth, and other materials. 

There were playtimes, too, when dele- 
gates laughed with Old King Cole and his 
court, tripped the measures of the square 
dance, sang lustily, and, equipped with 
tiny wooden mallets and glasses of water, 
tapped out the melodies of the crystal 
symphony. 

Julius Warren, superintendent of schools 
in Newton, Massachusetts, guided the 
thinking of the delegates toward ways in 
which the community educates children. 
He spoke of how, through changes in com- 
munication and transportation, we live 
today in an actually new world filled with 
conflicts and confusion. He suggested that 
in the future the social and economic life 
of the people will be determined not by the 
physical-regional location in which they 
happen to live, but by their ability to see 
conflicts and to adjust human nature to 
them. Among cultural conflicts which 
appear as current problems in childhood 
education in all communities are: 
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Parents in confusion and doubt look back upon 
their own education and, remembering the pleasant 
and best, desire the same for their children. 

Present homes with limited area and modern 
equipment and different family relations demand 
more of the school. 

Citizens believe themselves unable to pay the 
costs of education along with increased welfare 
costs and increased taxes. 


Mr. Warren emphasized the need for the 
many agencies working in this field to plan 
together and to develop a common philos- 
ophy of education. He suggested that the 
next step would be to appoint a co-ordinat- 
ing group to help each agency find its place 
in the total picture. Since the school is 
only one of the educating agencies in the 
community, the school, too, may learn 
through this joint planning how to provide 
a better type of childhood education. 

It is believed that because of the experi- 
ences and the discussion of the conference 
many teachers went back to their class- 
rooms more keenly aware of their oppor- 
tunities; with a new determination to trans- 
form difficulties into opportunities; with a 
growing appreciation of the many agencies 
that function in the education of children. 


SCHOOL NUTRITION IN THE ASSO- 
CIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


MARIETTA EICHELBERGER 


Health education from the point of view 
of “motivating the individual as to modes 
of healthful living and educating the mass 
population to more enlightened standards 
of thought and action in regard to physical 
well being” is recognized as one of the 
purposes of education. The importance of 
nutrition in any health education program 
has been accepted for a number of years by 
those in the field of food and nutrition and, 
in fact, by all home economists. However, 
it was not until the summer of 1937 at the 
meeting of the National Education Asso- 
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ciation in Detroit that the general health 
education and home economics groups for- 
mally organized to pool their efforts. The 
combination of the former department of 
school health and education in the National 
Education Association and the American 
Association for Health and Physical Educa- 
tion into the new American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
has been described in the JourNat for 
October 1937 and June 1938, as has also 
the establishment of a nutrition section in 
the School Health Division of the new 
organization. The Department of Home 
Economics in the National Education 
Association co-operates closely with this 
nutrition section, and a large proportion of 
the members of the section are home 
economists. 

It was soon apparent that the functions 
of the nutrition section would include the 
preparation or selection of authentic teach- 
ing material on nutrition for use by the 
classroom teacher, explaining what nutri- 
tion teaching could accomplish in a school, 
acting as a clearinghouse for nutrition 
problems, and giving advice and aid to those 
requesting such assistance. To accomplish 
this satisfactorily, it was necessary to set 
up rigid qualifications for active member- 
ship. The first educational requirement is 
at least a bachelor’s degree from a recog- 
nized college or university, either a home 
economics degree with a major in nutrition 
or allied subjects, or the equivalent of this. 
Because academic training does not endow 
the student with an understanding of the 
problems of actual service, the qualifica- 
tions also include two years of successful 
experience in one of the following lines of 
work; 


Teacher of such subjects as dietetics, foods, nutri- 
tion 

Director of a cafeteria, dormitory, or lunchroom 
where the educational possibilities of proper 
food selection are appreciated and pupils or 
students are taught how to select their food 
intelligently and economically 
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Director of the diet kitchen and lunchrooms of a 
hospital 

Dietitian or nutritionist in a community food clinic 

Nutritionist in a public health, community, or 
social welfare organization 

Nutritionist in a child development institute or 
nursery school 

Editor of the home economics department of a 
publication 

Director of the educational department of a com- 
mercial food firm 

Research worker in nutrition 


Further, it is required that each active 
member be a member either of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation or of the National 
Education Association. 

Though these strict requirements for ac- 
tive membership are essential, it is evident 
that the section also needs the support of 
people who, while not technically qualified 
as nutrition workers, realize the importance 
of nutrition in health education and who 
can contribute to public acceptance of this 
idea. Accordingly, associate memberships 
have been established to which such persons 
may be invited. 

At the first meeting of the section, held in 
Atlanta in April at the time of the annual 
meeting of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, there was a surprisingly excellent at- 
tendance of health educators, nurses, grade 
teachers, and cafeteria managers, in addi- 
tion to nutritionists in the school, welfare, 
and health fields. The meeting was more 
fully reported by Mrs. Ansley in the June 
JOURNAL. 

Every effort is being made to promote 
close co-operation between the School Nu- 
trition Section and the Department of 
Home Economics of the National Education 
Association. The bylaws of the School 
Nutrition Section provide that “If re- 
quested by the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics of the National Education Associa- 
tion, at least one nutrition member shall 
be presented on the program of the summer 
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meeting of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion.” Accordingly, on the program of the 
Department of Home Economics at the 
New York meeting of the N.E.A., Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman spoke for the School 
Nutrition Section on “The Relation of Nu- 
trition to Positive Health,” and the pro- 
gram of the School Health Division included 
Miss Harriet Stone, supervisor of nutri- 
tion in the public schools of Newark, New 
Jersey, whose topic was “The Functions of 
the Nutritionist in Meeting Problems in 
School Health Administration.” 

The next step for the section seems to be 
state and district organization, with the 
national membership as a nucleus. Such 
an organization would build for a greater 
consciousness of the part that nutrition has 
to play in any well-balanced health educa- 
tion program. The work of the nutrition 
section is in its infancy, but its growth and 
development point to an early maturity. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 


KATHRYN VanAKEN BURNS 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Education 
was held at Asbury Park, New Jersey, from 
May 16 to 18, with the program built 
around the theme “The Educational Sig- 
nificance of Adult Education.” Since one 
aim of this association is to provide its 
members with an opportunity to evaluate 
current adult education activity, the meet- 
ing, like those of the past, was devoted 
chiefly to discussion, with few formal 
speeches. 

Attendance at annual meetings of this 
association is always an interesting experi- 
ence not only for the discussion itself but 
for the way the meetings are conducted. 
Each year for several years, a new method 
of procedure has been experimented with 
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to the end that discussion may be more 
fruitful. This year a method of discussion 
called the colloquy was used, an idea taken 
from legal procedure. Each session was in 
charge of an interlocutor assisted by two or 
three associates; they occupied the central 
point of the platform and combined the 
responsibilities of judge and attorney for 
the audience. At the side was arranged a 
panel consisting of twelve members of the 
study staff of the Association and cor- 
responding to expert witnesses. Discus- 
sion was in no way limited to the panel or 
the associates but flowed freely from the 
audience under the guidance of various 
skillful interlocutors, such as Morse A. 
Cartwright, T. R. Adam, Eleanor Coit, 
Thomas Fansler, and Lyman Bryson. 
For a year or more, the Association has 
been studying the social significance of adult 
education activity in various fields. For 
each field, a representative of the Associa- 
tion has made an extensive study and has 
presented the results in an attractive little 
volume published by the Association. 
These have been noted from time to time 
in the JouRNAL oF Home Economics, the 
most recent additions on page 490 of this 
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number. Home economists working in 
adult education will be especially interested 
in the volumes on parent education, health 
education, agricultural extension service, 
women’s clubs and organizations. These 
publications are sent free to members or 
may be purchased by nonmembers at a 
small cost from the American Association 
for Adult Education, 60 East 42d Street, 
New York City. 

At the annual meeting, discussion cen- 
tered around the sixteen fields of adult 
education so far studied, trying to answer 
such questions as: 


For whom are we working? 

Are we giving them what they want? 

Who are our leaders? How are they trained? 

Are we overemphasizing method? 

What degree of freedom is there in adult education? 

How is adult education affected by forms of govern- 
ment? 

What are discernible trends? 


As in past years, individual members were 
discouraged from recital and testimony 
about details of procedure or subject mat- 
ter and held to objective thinking that 
related to the significance of adult educa- 
tion rather than its working details. 


EDITORIAL 


BEFORE CONGRESS ADJOURNED 


A few days before Congress adjourned, 
not many of the measures for which the 
American Home Economics Association had 
been working hardest had been passed. At 
the last moment, however, several parts of 
the picture changed. 

The five-year struggle for a new food, 
drug, and cosmetic bill ended with the pas- 
sage of a measure which was in the main 
satisfactory to the consumer groups. As 
was reported on page 401 of the June 
JouRNAL, by the time the oft-amended S. 5 
had come out of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, it in- 
cluded sections quite unacceptable to the 
American Home Economics Association; 
and in this unsatisfactory form it was passed 
by the House and sent to conference com- 
mittee to have the differences between the 
House and the Senate versions adjusted. 
There Senator Copeland, its original author, 
put up a strong fight for provisions that 
would give the public more protection. 
The fourteen women’s organizations which 
had been working for a consumer-minded 
law informed all the conference committee 
members that if the bill were passed as it 
had left the House, they should be obliged 
to ask President Roosevelt to veto it. 
Newspapers rumored that the President 
was already determined to use his veto. 
As the bill left the conference committee 
the most objectionable features had been 
removed, and it quietly passed both houses. 
Thus, without fanfare of trumpets, ended 
the long-drawn-out, often fierce battle 
during which one of the most powerful 
lobbies ever seen in the Capitol had used 
every possible means to prevent adequate 


regulation of the dangerous and fraudulent 
products of a few unscrupulous business 
concerns. The final bill is not perfect; but 
it promises the public as much protection 
in foods as the 1906 Food and Drugs Act, 
gives more protection in drugs, and brings 
cosmetics under some control. A more 
complete analysis will be given later. 

It is generally admitted that without 
Senator Copeland’s determined fight in the 
conference committee the bill would never 
have come out of conference in a form ac- 
ceptable to consumers. It was practically 
his last political effort, and it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that the bill which has so long 
borne his name was passed in a form which 
will bring him enduring credit. The wom- 
en’s organizations which have struggled 
for a truly protective measure also have 
the satisfaction of knowing that without 
the constant watchfulness of their Washing- 
ton representatives and many a speedy ac- 
tion from “back home,” their friends in 
Congress would not have been able to hold 
their own. 

It is a curious fact that despite the extra- 
ordinary publicity given to the bill in its 
earlier stages, its final passage received al- 
most no comment in the newspapers. 

As minor features of another hotly con- 
tested measure, Senator Wagner’s famous 
Wages and Hours Bill, another item on the 
Association’s legislative program was suc- 
cessfully enacted. The section which regu- 
lates child labor was passed in a form which 
may well accomplish practically the same 
purpose as the long-contested Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution and several 
other substitute measures. This victory, 
too, was won so quietly and incidentally 
that few reporters commented on it. 
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Seeing no chance for a separate measure 
to amend and enlarge the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, Senator Wagner in- 
troduced and secured the passage of an 
amendment to the so-called Relief Bill 
which is in effect (indeed, in name) the de- 
sired amendment to the Housing Act. 
This was probably looked upon partly as 
a means of providing employment and 
generally priming the business pump; but, 
whatever the motive, the result is the 
- strengthening of the program for slum 
clearance and better housing for low-income 
families. 

The Neely-Pettengill Bill to prevent 
block booking and blind selling of motion 
pictures was not brought up for vote in the 
House, and so died with the Congress. 
However, it was further along toward enact- 
ment at the close of this session than ever 
hefore, for it had passed the Senate. Un- 
doubtedly, a similar bill will be introduced 
next year. Then the testimony given at 
the hearings already held will not have 
been wasted and the public’s increasing 
interest in control of monopolistic business 
practices may have influence in favor of 
the measure. Nevertheless, friends of the 
movement will still have plenty of hard 
work to do, for it, too, is opposed by a rich 
and closely organized lobby. 

Several other measures in which the 
American Home Economics Association was 
actively interested also died with the Con- 
gress. These and their history since June 
1937 were described in the annual report 
which the legislative committee presented 
to the Association at Pittsburgh and which 
will be found in the September Bulletin. 


“CHRISTMAS IN THE HOME” 


The Christmas seals whose bright colors 
and four-armed cross have become almost 
an essential feature of our holiday decora- 
tions have lately been turned to a new use. 
Their design has heen taken as the starting 
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point for a school project which not only 
tells the children about the fight against 
tuberculosis but drives home some good 
general health education. To help this, 
the National Tuberculosis Association is- 
sues each year a pamphlet of information 
and suggestions carefully prepared by 
someone who combines knowledge of sub- 
ject matter with understanding of modern 
educational methods and ability to write 
for young people. 

This year the seal shows a woman in old- 
fashioned costume lighting a candle in a 
home window while two youngsters stand 
by, intently watching. From this comes 
the theme “Christmas in the Home,” 
around which a teaching unit on healthful 
home living is built. Home economics 
teachers will find that it is in accord with 
good home economics doctrine. In fact, 
the National Tuberculosis Association con- 
sulted the American Home Economics As- 
sociation in making plans for the pamphlet; 
and the authors, Ruth M. Strang and Grace 
Reeves of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, are among our recognized specialists 
in home economics education. In their 
introduction they say: 


This year the 1938 Seal gives a hint of the warm, 
tranquil comfort and security of home. It sug- 
gests the importance of family relationships, con- 
ditions of housing, and home management that 
contribute to successful home living. The quaint 
costume of the mother takes us back more than fifty 
years ago to the days when the first sanatorium for 
tuberculosis patients was opened at Saranac Lake. . . 

It will not be difficult for teachers to guide their 
pupils in the study of this unit. December is a 
month of preparation for the home festivities that 
center in Christmas. Through this study of home 
life with special reference to the Christmas season, 
boys and girls of all ages may gain understanding, 
knowledge and skills that will make them better 
home members. Every teacher in every class can 
make some contribution to the unit as a whole. 
Home economics teachers may be expected to take a 


prominent part. 


A feature of the seals unnoticed by some 
of us is the portraits of leaders in the history 
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of the fight against tuberculosis which ap- 
pear on the corner stamps of each sheet of 
a hundred. This year they are: “the 
Frenchman, Laennec, who in 1819 invented 
the stethoscope which physicians use to 
examine the chest; the German, Koch, who 
in 1882 discovered the germ which causes 
tuberculosis; the American, Trudeau, who 
in 1885 opened the first sanatorium in this 
country for the care of the tuberculous; 
and the Danish Holbéll, who in 1903 con- 
ceived the idea of a Christmas Seal to be 
sold for the prevention and care of tuber- 
culosis.” The story of their life and work 
is skillfully woven into the section of the 
pamphlet called ‘Glimpses of Home Living 
Years Ago.” Other section headings are: 
“Essentials of a Happy Home Today,” 
“Getting Ready for Christmas,” “Just 
Before Christmas,” “Christmas Day,” and 
“Christmas Week”—the last with vacation 
suggestions that embody the Christmas 
spirit but dodge the usual temptations to 
overeating and overexcitement. 

The pamphlet will be ready for distribu- 
tion early in the school year. It will be 
available from the National Tuberculosis 
Association, 50 West 50th Street, New York 
City, or from state and local offices. 


MARIHUANA 


The newspaper accounts of the increasing 
use and terrifying effects of “reefers,” even 
among high school boys and girls, seem too 
horrible to believe. Unfortunately, they 
are realities which cannot be corrected 
until public opinion is aroused to demand 
the nation-wide enforcement of stringent 
laws. In fact, the dangers cannot be fully 
controlled without international co-opera- 
tion, and at present the United States has 
no legal authority to join in this. Thus it 
happens that the Opium Research Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Policy Association is 
joining vigorously in the attempt to arouse 
the public to the danger of the situation. 
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With the help of the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics in the United States Treasury 
Department, the committee has issued a 
popular pamphlet in which Frederick T. 
Merrill states the case briefly, clearly, un- 
emotionally, and authoritatively. Strictly 
speaking, the subject is probably not up 
the home economics alley, but it seems of 
such general importance that JouRNAL 
readers ought to know about it. 

This “new dangerous drug” is not really 
new—in fact, it is essentially the same 
thing as the hashish which figures in so 
many tales known the world over. It 
comes from the hemp plant, cannabis sativa, 
which in this country is often called 
marihuana (Mexican-Indian slang derived 
from Mary and Jane). The plant probably 
originated in central and western Asia, 
whence it has spread to many parts of the 
world, including Mexico and the United 
States. The disastrous effects seem to 
come from a resin which the plant produces. 
The amount, quality, and distribution of 
this resin varies with plants of different 
origin, and the way in which it is prepared 
and used also varies. Says Merrill: 


No elaborate process or special skill is necessary 
to extract the drug from the plant. In India the 
resin itself is collected from the sticky, glutinous 
flowering tops. In this country the tops and leaves 
are merely daied, naturally or by means of blowers, 
and crushed into a coarse powder. For use as a 
narcotic intoxicant the powder is then rolled into 
cigarettes. ... 

The medical profession has been unable to reach 
any agreed conclusions regarding many phases of the 
physiological action of marihuana on the human 
system. ... 

Medical experts do agree, however, on the com- 
plete unpredictability of the effect of marihuana on 
different individuals. A small dose, taken by one 
subject, may bring about intense intoxication, 
raving fits, criminal assaults. Another subject can 
consume large amounts without experiencing any 
reaction except stupefaction. It is this uncertain 
effect which makes marihuana one of the most 
dangerous drugs known. .. . 

Certain physical effects appear to be present in 
the majority of cases of marihuana intoxication, 
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subject, of course, to the aforesaid variable elements. 
The first bodily reactions appear an hour or so after 
consumption in the form of muscular trembling, 
increased heartbeat, acceleration of pulse. This is 
accompanied by a ringing in the ears, an intense 
feeling of heat in the head, dizziness, and sensations 
of cold in the hands and feet. Constrictions in the 
chest, dilation of the eye pupil, and muscular con- 
traction follow.- These physical reactions increase 
in intensity until either vomiting or complete 
stupefaction occurs. Restless sleep, accompanied 
by bizarre phantasmagoria, then overcomes the 
victim. 

The mental effect is much more variable, since 
the emotional and imaginative attitudes of the 
subject are the major determining factors. At the 
present time subjective experiences, rather than the 
testimony of psychiatrists, form the only basis for a 
description of marihuana delirium. Although the 
drug acts on the entire nervous system, its impact 
on the higher nerve centers is the cause of the vivid 
psychological reactions. . . . 

During the milder stages of intoxication, vivid 
kaleidoscopic visions, inordinate and senseless 
laughter, and a loss of spatial and temporal rela- 
tions are the effects usually observed. Sensations 
are so exaggerated as to cause innumerable illusions. 
The furnishings of the room assume incongruous 
and bizarre forms. The auditory sense is particu- 
larly affected, and sounds are distorted and magni- 
fied. The most common and noticeable aberration 
is the uncontrollable fits of idiotic laughter. The 
worst pun, the most innocent remark will cause this 
noisy hilarity, which is usually motivated by the 
illusions of hearing and the fantastic hallucinations 
of sight. . . . Most dangerous of all is the man under 
the influence of marihuana at the wheel of an auto- 
mobile. His illusion of time and space destroys his 
judgment of speed and distances. When eighty 
miles an hour seems only twenty, he is capable of 
leaving a trail of fatal accidents in his wake. 

The most harmful anti-social effects of the drug’s 
action occur during the later stages. The intense 
over-excitement of the nerves and emotions leads 
to uncontrollable irritability and violent rages, 
which in most advanced forms cause assault and 
murder. .. . In this condition, the subject may run 
amok, a terrible state of temporary insanity that 
has recently caused several horrifying murders in 
this country. In this advanced stage amnesia 
usually occurs, and there is consequently no remem- 
brance when consciousness returns of the acts 
committed. Convulsive seizures or catalepsy 
sometimes climax such abuse. 

In conclusion, it is important to recognize that 
both the prolonged use of large doses by habitués 
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and the single large dose taken by a novice may 

cause criminal maniacal acts. Moreover, even 

small quantities can destroy the will power and the 

ability to connect and control thoughts and actions, 

thus releasing all inhibitions. The drug has a- 
corroding effect on the body and on the mind, 

weakening the entire physical system and often 

leading to insanity. 


Regarding the rapid spread of marihuana, 
Merrill writes: 


The use of marihuana as a narcotic intoxicant 
has only very recently been a matter of concern in 
this country. Ten years ago, it was virtually 
unknown, except among the afore-mentioned 
Mexican laborers of the Southwest. Since that 
time, its use has spread like wildfire to every part 
of the country, until it has now become a major 
problem in narcotic enforcement for the Treasury 
Department....It appears that marihuana has 
been taken up by large numbers of the country’s 
youth as a fad—a new thrill, The curiosity, reck- 
lessness and ignorance of these thrill-seekers, abetted 
by the persistent avarice of the peddlers, have been 
contributory factors in its sudden popularity. 
Furthermore, the peddler can retail marihuana 
cigarettes as low as 5 or 10 cents apiece. . . . Since 
many states have had different laws and no Federal 
law existed prior to 1937, it has been difficult to 
prevent the growth, harvest, possession, and trans- 
fer of marihuana. Dealers trafficked across state 
lines and individual peddlers had access to adequate 
supplies. Thus, because marihuana was cheap, 
abundant and was easily and widely distributed, 
the temptation has been offered again and again to 
school children and young people everywhere. 
Giving away free samples and representing the 
drug as no more harmful than tobacco, the peddler 
is still hawking his wares from hot-dog stands, in 
dance halls and poolrooms. 

The archives of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
are filled with reports of cases which offer conclusive 
evidence that the drug is being used by young 
people with violent and debasing effects. A 16- 
year-old boy in California was caught about to 
stage a holdup under the influence of marihuana. 
In a small Ohio town a 15-year-old boy was found 
mentally deranged after smoking marihuana ciga- 
rettes. Three men were arrested who had been 
peddling cigarettes to more than twenty other 
youths in the town. A 15-year-old Michigan girl 
ran away from home and was later arrested in a 
“marihuana den’’ in Detroit, where she had been 
lured by her male companions. . . . 

How many people have used marihuana, how 
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many have contracted the habit, and to what 
extent the illicit traffic has grown, cannot be stated 
with any degree of accuracy at the present time. 
No complete records are available; no statistics 
have been published. The possession and use of 
the drug is, by nature of its lawlessness, a secret 
affair. The best indications that the traffic is far- 
reaching and the use prevalent, are the increased 
seizures made by state and Federal authorities and 
the aroused public sentiment against the drug as 
evidenced by letters to editors, denunciations from 
the pulpits, activities of social welfare organizations, 
and the reports and newspaper campaigns in the 
daily press. 


As regards legal control, 


Congress is restricted under the Constitution 
from enacting legislation which trespasses on 
matters lying within the police jurisdiction of the 
states, except when the United States is so obligated 
under the terms of an international treaty. Con- 
sequently, the production, possession and use of 
marihuana, for improper or non-medical purposes, 
cannot be prohibited directly by a Federal statute 
based on police power which the government does 
not possess. Nevertheless, the government can 
apply internal revenue measures, which have an 
indirect controlling effect. 


Many states have passed restrictive 
legislation during the last ten years, but 
they left serious loopholes in nation-wide 
regulation, and in 1937 Congress enacted 
the so-called Marihuana Tax Act. This 
is an internal revenue measure with penal- 
ties running up to two years in prison or 
$5,000 or both. Briefly described, its 
effects should be: 


Anyone who grows marihuana, which is defined 
in the Act as certain parts of cannabis sativa, with- 
out registering and paying a tax, is breaking the law 
unless he is raising it for scientific purposes and does 
not transfer it to anyone else. In general, the law 
provides that no transfer or growth of marihuana 
can take place unless there is government registra- 
tion. Lacking this, a prohibitive tax must be 
paid. Non-observance of the control and taxation 
features of the Act is subject to severe punishment. 

The present Federal law is more inclusive in its 
definition of marihuana than either the Uniform 
State Narcotic Drug Act or the Geneva Drug Con- 
vention of 1925. Moreover, the new Federal law 
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enables the United States to submit to the Opium 
Advisory Committee reports concernirig the trend 
of the illicit traffic in cannabis within its borders. 
It constitutes a most interesting experiment in the 
government control of a raw material, abuse of 
which is harmful to public welfare. Should any 
breakdown in the cooperative machinery for inter- 
national control of raw opium occur in the future, 
the United States might be forced into the position 
of having to grow within its own borders the raw 
material it now imports to supply its legitimate 
drug manufacture. The successful operation of 
the Marihuana Tax Act would then be a most 
significant guide in applying government control 
over domestic opium production for legitimate 
purposes....The Bureau of Narcotics of the 
Treasury Department is in charge of the enforce- 
ment of the Marihuana Act, and functions also as 
an informal coordinating agency in the application 
of the uniform state narcotic laws... . 

The Federal government and the state authori- 
ties by themselves cannot successfully combat the 
marihuana evil. The abuse has become so wide- 
spread that it should no longer be the policy to 
shroud the drug in mystery. Educators and 
socially minded people everywhere should dissemi- 
nate the facts concerning marihuana and its noxious 
effects. Parents should be alive to the possibility 
that it may find its way into their children’s schools 
and recreational centers. The drug is every bit 
as dangerous in certain of its effects as morphine 
and heroin. The use of marihuana as a narcotic 
intoxicant must be stamped out. 


The pamphlet from which these quota- 
tions are taken is “Marihuana, the New 
Dangerous Drug.” Copies may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents each from the Opium 
Research Committee, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1200 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE U. S. 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


A slip in a June editorial illustrates only 
too well how dangerous it is to write hur- 
riedly. On page 400, among comments on 
the “Report of the Advisory Committee on 


Education” is a paragraph intended to 
bring out the fact that since 1933 the only 


funds available for home economics work in 
the U. S. Office of Education have been 
those provided by the acts to promote vo- 
cational education. Unfortunately, one 
sentence was phrased so that it might be 
understood to imply something else. It 
reads, “Since then, the only home econom- 
ics work done in the Office has been that 
for vocational homemaking education.” 

It is perfectly true that in recent years 
only vocational funds have been available 
for home economics work in the Office, but 
it is also true that the interpretation of 
service to home economics has been so 
broad that much of the time and effort of 
the staff of the home economics education 
service have gone to problems which are as 
pertinent to what we sometimes call “gen- 
eral home economics” as to the “vocational 
homemaking education” supported by the 
special federal grants. It has been the 
determined policy of the Office to make the 
home economics education service as widely 
helpful as the law allows, and its success 
is measured by the increasing value of its 
studies, publications, and conferences to 
all home economics education, however 
financed. No one who knows the home 
economics staff could question their whole- 
hearted conviction that the differences of 
administration which the present law re- 
quires are far less fundamental and impor- 
tant than the common body of subject 
matter and the common objectives. 

It seems the irony of chance that, of all 
persons, the editor of the JournaL should 
have seemed to say otherwise. No one 
has more frequent proof than she of the 
freedom from prejudice and the generous 
interest in the whole field of home econom- 
ics which prevails in the home economics 
education service. She knows that from 
it she can get the most reliable information 
about home economics development in the 
public schools of all kinds, and she has never 
been made to feel that her requests were 
out of order. 
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INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
CONGRESS 


From September 19 to 23, the Seventh 
International Management Congress will 
meet in Washington, D. C., and the pro- 
gram will include a section on home man- 
agement. The general plans for this were 
described on page 402 of the June JouRNAL. 
We are glad to be able to give here the 
names of the officers of the various sessions 
and some of the participants in the dis- 
cussions. 

In beginning, it should be said that the 
full Congress will be formally convened at 
11 a.m. on Monday, September 19, by Lord 
Leverhulme, president of the International 
Committee of Scientific Management. 
General sessions will be held on Monday 
afternoon; during luncheon on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday; Tuesday eve- 
ning; Thursday afternoon; and all day 
Friday. Simultaneous sessions of the vari- 
ous technical sections will be held in the 
remaining periods. At each of these, some 
special phase of the general subject will be 
considered. A rapporteur will summarize 
all papers bearing on it, after which the 
authors present will have opportunity to 
speak briefly and there will be general dis- 
cussion. At the Friday morning session, 
the findings of all the technical sections will 
be presented to the full Congress. 

Mrs. William Brown Meloney is chair- 
man of the home management section. Its 
five sessions are scheduled for Tuesday at 
9:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m., Wednesday at 
9:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m., and Thursday at 
9:30 a.m. We regret that, as this is writ- 
ten, the names of foreign contributors likely 
to be present have not been received. 

On Tuesday morning, the general topic 
will be “The Home Management Problem.” 
Mr. Frederic W. Howe of Pratt Institute 
will preside, and Miss Ruth Kotinsky of 
the Progressive Education Association will 
be rapporteur. Authors of papers who are 
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expected to be present include Dr. Lawrence 
K. Frank, Dr. J. L. Hypes, Dr. Chase 
Going Woodhouse. 

For Tuesday afternoon the topic is 
“Material Resources—The Management of 
Time, Energy, Money in the Home.” The 
chairman will be Dr. Hazel Kyrk of the 
University of Chicago, and the rapporteur, 
Miss Helen W. Atwater of the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics. Authors present 
may include Dr. Howard F. Bigelow, Dr. 
Hazel K. Stiebeling, Mr. Harold W. 
Brightman, Mrs. Ralph Borsodi, Miss 
Grace K. Tanner. 

On Wednesday morning, two topics will 
be considered, household employment and 
community resources. Dr. Flora Rose of 
Cornell University is down as chairman and 
Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, as rappor- 
teur. Contributors expected include Miss 
Dorothy Wells, Dr. Amey E. Watson, Miss 
Mary Anderson, Miss Ella Gardner. 

Wednesday afternoon will be devoted to 
“Housing for Living,” with Dr. Abby L. 
Marlatt of the University of Wisconsin in 
the chair and Miss Blanche Halbert of 
Washington, D. C., as rapporteur. Ameri- 
cans expected include Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, 
Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, Miss Maud M. 
Wilson, and Mr. Richard F. Voell. 

The last home management session, that 
on Thursday morning, will be a panel dis- 
cussion of which the leader will be Dr. 
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Lillian Gilbreth, who is also serving as 
vice-chairman of the section. 

There will be a banquet on Thursday 
evening, and various social functions and 
trips are planned for conference members. 

Membership is open to any interested 
person, and the fee is $10. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from Mr. N. W. 
Barnes, Room 1201, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


THE PITTSBURGH MEETING 


The 31st annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association was one of 
the most successful in its history, as will 
be shown in the September Bulletin of the 
Association and the October JOURNAL. 
Here we insert merely the bare facts that 
the weather was delightful; the attendance 
just under 2,200; the local arrangements 
pleasant and smooth running; the reports 
(including the treasurer’s statement) satis- 
factory; the place and time decided on for 
the 1939 meeting, San Antonio, Texas 
during the week of June 19; and the place 
of the 1940 meeting, the central region. 
Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, who was elected 
a year ago, took up the office of president 
at the close of the meeting. The vice- 
president elected this year is Jessie W. 
Harris of the University of Tennessee; 
the treasurer, Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon of 
Denver, Colorado. 


RESEARCH 
EFFECT OF DIET ON VITAMIN C OUTPUT 


VERZ ROGERS GODDARD AND RUTH ALICE PRESTON 
University of California at Los Angeles 


KALUDENTS of vitamin metab- 
Pw olism have made extensive use 
of the method (with modifica- 
¢=j tions) of Harris and Ray (1) for 
studying vitamin C nutrition of human 
beings. The urinary excretion of the vita- 
min is compared with the intake either in 
the form of food or of pure ascorbic acid. 
This has provided means not only for study- 
ing vitamin C sub-nutrition but for deter- 
mining the storage limits of the human body 
(2) and for estimating the daily human re- 
quirement (3, 4). 

However, Hawley, Stephens, and Ander- 
son (5) have called attention to individual 
variations in the excretion of the vitamin 
by normal persons whose intakes were the 
same. An explanation for these wide vari- 
ations in response to test doses was offered 
by Hawley, Frazer, Button, and Stephens 
(6). They studied the effect on vitamin C 
excretion of the regulation of the hydrogen 
ion concentration of the urine. The method 
used was that of rendering the urine of the 
two subjects first acid and then alkaline by 
the administration of 4 gm. of ammonium 
chloride and 25 gm. of sodium bicarbonate 
respectively. They previously had satur- 
ated their subjects with respect to the vita- 
min by giving 400 mg. doses of the pure 
form daily until 75 per cent of a test dose 
was excreted. They then placed them on 
an experimental diet practically devoid of 
vitamin C to which was added 200 or 400 
mg. of cevitamic acid in the form of orange 
juice or “Cebione” (Merck). When the 


urinary pH of 7.0 was reached on the 
sodium bicarbonate regime, the excretion of 
cevitamic acid was reduced to approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. The substitution of 
ammonium chloride resulted in an acid 
urine and an excretion of approximately 100 
per cent of the test dose of cevitamic acid. 

Hawley, Daggs, and Stephens (7) have 
further interpreted the variation in urinary 
excretion of the vitamin. They studied the 
effect of the same drugs on the storage of 
cevitamic acid in the tissues of guinea pigs. 
It was found that when the urine was 
rendered alkaline by the administration of 
sodium bicarbonate, there was increased re- 
tention of the vitamin in certain of the 
tissues analyzed; and this they regarded as 
the possible cause for the lowered excretion. 

We have been interested in observing 
whether other means of rendering the urine 
alkaline would similarly decrease the ex- 
cretion of cevitamic acid in humans. 
Using ourselves as subjects on identical 
dietary regimes, we took vitamin-C-free 
foods, so selected that one combination 
would be potentially acid, another neutral, 
and still a third alkaline. In this way the 
pH of the urine was regulated without the 
use of chemical supplements. The changes 
in reaction were studied in relation to the 
excretion of cevitamic acid, which had been 
administered in the form of test doses of 
“Cebione” (Merck) twice daily. 

Method. While the subjects were still 
on their ordinary diets, they were saturated 
with vitamin C by ingestion of 800 cc. of 
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orange juice per day for from 3 to 4 days. 
This was followed by a 2- or 3-day period 
on a neutral C-free diet, supplemented by 
400 mg. of cevitamic acid. This prelimi- 
nary saturation period preceded the acidic 
and also the basic diet. The diets selected 
were adequate except that they were prac- 
tically free from vitamin C. The milk 
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2,613 calories; for the acidic diet, 2,531 
calories; and for the basic diet, 2,670 
calories. For the acidic diet the excess 
acid was 66.0 cc. (normal solution), and 
for the basic diet the excess base was 160.0 
cc. (normal solution). The constituents of 
the diets and summarized calculations of 
their nutrients are presented in table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Individual foods and calculated total nutrients in neutral, acidic, and basic diets 
NEUTRAL ACIDIC BASIC 
Weight Weight Weight 
srams grams grams 
Food Items Food Items Food Items 
Grape juice 100 Rolled oats 30 Grape juice 100 
Bread, whole wheat 120 Bread, whole wheat 240 Dried milk, skim 60 
Butter 60 Butter 45 Sugar 10 
Oatmeal 30 Sugar 10 Figs, dried 120 
Egg 50 Bacon 15 Butter 60 
Sugar 10 Egg 100 Soda crackers 90 
Figs, dried 30 Dried milk, skim 60 Dates 60 
Cheese 30 Salmon 150 Raisins 90 
Walnuts 28 Walnuts 14 Navy beans 100 
Graham crackers 25 Graham crackers 100 Peas, dried, split 60 
Round steak 110 Brown rice 30 
Kidney beans, canned | 100 Spaghetti, cooked 100 
Raisins 45 
Dates 30 
Brown rice 60 
Calculated Total 

Nutrients of Diet 

Protein 87.0 117.0 75.0 

Calcium 0.701 1.018 1.326 

Phosphorus 1.696 2.032 1.675 

Iron 0.020 0.012 0.024 


(skim-milk powder) was heated at 110°C. 
for two hours, as recommended by Sherman 
(8) for rendering milk free of vitamin C. 
Grape juice has been reported by Cahill (9) 
as lacking the vitamin. The other fruits 
(dates, raisins, and‘dried figs) were found 
to contain none by:Morgan (10, 11, 12). 
Vitamin supplements were given in 100 mg. 
doses midway between breakfast and lunch 
and midway between lunch and dinner. 
For the neutral diet, the energy value was 


The computations are according to Rose 
(13) and Stern (14). 

The vitamin C excretion was determined 
daily for the 24-hour period by the method 
of Bessey and King (15). No attempt was 
made to remove reducing substances other 
than ascorbic acid from the urine. Accord- 
ing to Abbasy, Harris, Ray, and Marrack 
(16) these total only about 3 to 6 mg. daily. 
Moreover, there is good evidence from the 
work of Everson and Daniels (17) that this 


method of direct titration with 2,6-di- 
chlorophenolindophenol gives results which 
are in very close agreement with those ob- 
tainable by means of the phospho-18- 
tungstic acid method of Medes (18). The 
latter rules out possible influence of phenols 
and thiol compounds. In order to prevent 
oxidation of the vitamin in the urine 
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sample was 8 per cent with regard to acetic 
acid and 2 per cent with regard to meta- 
phosphoric. Thus, one twelfth of the 
total urine volume for the 24-hour period 
was used for the determination of the vita- 
min C excretion for the day, and one half 
of the total volume was saved for colori- 
metric determination of the pH and for the 


TABLE 2 
Intake and output of vitamin C and urinary acidity with diets of different types 
SUBJECT A SUBJECT B 
Vitamin C Urine Vitamin C Urine 
DIET DATE 
Out- Titrat- Out- Titrat 
Intake | Output put pH ade, Intake | Output put p i 
milli- | milli- | per milli- | milli- 
grams | &7ams | cent grams | grams | cent 
Neutral, saturation with} June 14 | 400 | 341 | 85 | 6.8 400 | 337 | 84 | 7.2 
vitamin C “ 15 | 400 | 312 | 78 | 5.8 400 358 90 | 6.0 
Acidic, following neu-| “ 16 | 200 | 172 | 86 | 5.9) 427 | 200 | 191 | 95 6.0 357 
tral ° 2 200 119 | 60 | 5.8 200 160 80. 6.0 
“ 18 | 200 | 131 | 65 | 5.8 | 490 | 200. 130 | 65 | 5.6 505 
+ 62 200 123 | 62 | 5.8 200 117 | 58 | 5.8 
“ 20 | 200 77 | 38 | 449 | 200 137 68 | 5.0) 500 
Daily average 200 | 126 | 62 200 | 147 | 74 
Neutral, saturation with} “ 24 | 400 | 252 | 63 | 6.3 400 | 292 | 73 | 5.8 
vitamin C “ 25 | 400 | 325 | 81 | 6.2 400 | 366 | 92 | 5.6 
“ 26 | 400 | 260 | 65 | 5.2) 391 
Daily average 400 | 298 | 74 400 | 338 | 85 
Basic, following neutral} “ 26 200 | «+139 | 70 | 6.4 226 
“ 27 | 200 | 173 | 86 | 6.2 272 | 200 88 | 44 | 7.4 68 
“ 28 | 200 | 107 | 54 | 7.1) 138 | 200 82 | 41 |7.8)| 83 
“ 29 | 200 86 | 43 | 7.8) 93 | 200 
“ 3 | 200 | 106 | 53 | 7.3 200 | 158 | 79 | 7.6) 95 
July 1 | 200 | 122 | 61 | 7.7/| 83 
Daily average 200 | 119 | 59 200 | 117 | 58 
Basic, with orange juice) “ 1 175 | 138 79 8.2) 71 
as source of vitaminC|; “ 2 175 | 137 | 78 | 8.2 | 


samples, we used the metaphosphoric acid- 
acetic acid preservative recommended by 
King (19). Each sample of urine voided 
was measured at once and divided into 
aliquots. One half was preserved with 
toluene and one sixth of the remaining half 
was placed in a dark bottle with one fifth 
its volume of preservative. The concentra- 
tion of preservative was such that the final 


determination of titratable acidity by the 
Folin method. All morning samples were 
refrigerated at once after collection. 
Results. The two subjects responded 
somewhat differently to the acidic and basic 
diets, as can be seen from table 2. Subject 
A eliminated practically the same propor- 
tion of ingested vitamin on the basic diet 
as on the acidic one, whereas B eliminated 
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about one fifth less on the basic diet. There 
were other differences in the responses of 
the two subjects. 

A study of the CO, combining powers of 
the blood plasmas showed that for subject 
A this was 61.3 volumes per cent on the 
acidic diet and 60.8 volumes per cent on the 
basic diet. For subject B it was 50.4 
volumes per cent on the acidic diet and 
70.2 volumes per cent on the basic diet. 
When subject B changed to orange juice 
as the source of vitamin C in the basic diet, 
the figure fell to 64.2 volumes per cent. 
Thus, while one subject showed no response 
to change in potential alkalinity of the diet, 
the other, on identical weights of the same 
foods, showed a swing in alkaline reserve 
from a point bordering on compensated 
acidosis to a value high in the normal range 
of CO, combining powers. 

Moreover, there were differences in re- 
sponse with regard to water retention. 
Subject A reported comparable volumes of 
liquid intake and output, whereas B noted 
a marked retention of water on the alkaline 
diet. After the synthetic vitamin had been 
replaced by the ascorbic acid of orange 
juice, the urine volumes for subject B were 
approximately one half the estimated liquid 
intake. This did not, apparently, cause 
any retention of the vitamin, since the 
outputs on the two days were 79 per cent 
and 78 per cent of the amount supplied by 
the orange juice. 

With regard to the responses of urinary 
pH and titratable acidity to changes in the 
nature of the diet, the two subjects ob- 
tained results in reasonably good agree- 
ment. On the acid diet the pH gradually 
fell from 6.0 to 5.0, and on the basic diet 
it rose from below 7.0 to about 7.7 In 
changing to the orange juice regime, sub- 
ject B attempted to keep the potential base 
of the diet constant by replacing a calcu- 
lated portion of the fig by its base equiva- 
lent in the form of orange juice. The uri- 
nary pH, however, did not remain constant 


but increased to the highest level obtained, 
i.e., 8.2. There was a concurrent drop in 
the CO, combining power of the blood to 
64.2 volumes per cent, indicating that 
there was not an increase in total base in 
the body but rather an increase in the ex- 
cretion of it. 

Discussion. From table 2 it can be ob- 
served that the theoretically neutral diet 
resulted in urine samples which were de- 
cidedly acid. Estimations of the potential 
acidity of foods would be more accurate if 
data were available for calculating the 
possible influence of unoxidized organic 
acids. Coons (20) has pointed out in con- 
nection with her study of acid-base balances 
of women that “organic acids in the food 
and urine confuse the acid-base metabolism 
considerably.”” This, however, does not 
affect our conclusions, since the extreme 
diets employed were highly successful in 
producing urines of the acidity and alka- 
linity desired for studying the effect of 
urinary pH on ascorbic acid excretion. 

The results do not indicate a definite 
lowering of ascorbic acid output as a result 
of rendering the urine alkaline by dietary 
means. The average outputs on the two 
diets differed by only 3 per cent for subject 
A. B showed an average output 21 per 
cent lower on the basic diet than on the 
acidic. On the other hand, when B later 
changed to orange juice as source of vita- 
min, the urine became even more alkaline 
and the output of vitamin reached 78 per 
cent. This change caused the subject to 
excrete more ascorbic acid on a basic diet 
than on the acid one. 

Our conclusions with regard to the effect 
of dietary pH on the excretion of ascorbic 
acid are in accord with those of Heinemann 
(4) and contrary to those of Hawley (6). 
Heinemann, from a study of the effect of 
a high protein diet on the reducing capacity 
of the urine against 2,6-dichlorophenolin- 
dophenol, did not observe any effect of pH 
on the amount of vitamin C in the urine. 
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In comparing our results with those of 
Hawley (6), it should be emphasized that 
Hawley’s method was to render the urine 
alkaline by means of sodium bicarbonate, a 
chemical which may possibly have some 
specific influence on the storage and excre- 
tion of vitamin C, not shown by the mixed 
cations obtainable from alkaline-ash foods. 

Summary. Two subjects were first satu- 
rated with cevitamic acid and then placed 
on identical, vitamin-C-free, weighed diets, 
which were varied as to their potential 
acidity and alkalinity. Extreme changes 
in urinary pH resulted. During the ad- 
ministration of the diets, test doses of cevi- 
tamic acid were given by mouth and the 
urinary excretion of the vitamin was studied 
by the dye reduction method. The results 
did not indicate any marked change in the 
percentage of vitamin excreted with an in- 
crease or decrease of urinary pH. There 
were, on the other hand, unexplained in- 
dividual differences in the excretion of the 
reducing material. 
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THE CAUSE OF LOSS OF VITAMIN C FROM BOTTLED 
TOMATO JUICE! 


DONALD K. TRESSLER AND KATHERINE M. CURRAN? 
New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


CENTLY published investi- 
i] gations by Daniel and Ruther- 
\NZ] ford (1) have indicated that 
eI tomato juice packed in tin cans 
retains ascorbic acid much better than 
that packed in glass containers. Their 
data show that in the case of juice packed 
in tin cans approximately 11 per cent of 
the total ascorbic acid was destroyed dur- 
ing processing and another 10 per cent was 
lost during six months’ storage. When 
juice from the same batch was packed in 
glass jars, 21 per cent was destroyed during 
processing and an additional 24 per cent 
was lost during six months’ storage in the 
light and 34 per cent in the dark. Hauck 
(2) has also compared the vitamin C in 
“home-canned” juice packed in tin cans 
with that in glass jars and found that the 
former had twice the ascorbic acid content 
of the latter. Asorbic acid is stable in 
acid solutions devoid of oxygen, but in the 
presence of the latter it is oxidized rapidly 
at elevated temperatures and slowly at or- 
dinary room temperatures. 

Certain preliminary studies have been 
carried out in this laboratory to show the 
relationship between the head space in the 
glass container and the loss of ascorbic acid 
from bottled tomato juice.* 

Experimental methods. The tomato juice 
used in this work was made in a commercial 
plant, mainly by the regular procedure. 


1 Approved by the director of the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station for publica- 
tion as Journal Paper No. 266, May 7, 1938. 

? This work was largely carried out by Miss 
Curran before her death on December 31, 1937. 

* The authors wish to acknowledge their indebt- 
edness to Dr. Carl S. Pederson for his assistance 
in preparing the samples of tomato juice. 


This involved the following steps: washing, 
chopping, heating by pumping through 
tubes surrounded by water at 180° to 190°F., 
extraction of juice in an American Utensil 
Company extractor, and preheating to 
160°F. by passage through coils surrounded 
by boiling water. 

From this point on, the commercial pro- 
cedure was altered to facilitate the experi- 
mental work. Instead of filling the con- 
tainers and processing at approximately 
185°F., the juice was rapidly heated in open 
flasks to 185°F., then filled by hand into 
pint bottles. The bottles were filled to 
three different levels: entirely full, within 
2.5 cm. of top, and only to the shoulder 
(11.5 cm. head space). The bottles were 
crowned immediately and permitted to cool 
without further processing and then stored 
in the dark at ordinary room temperature. 
After cooling, the head space in the three 
types of fill was approximately 12, 20, and 
130 cc. respectively. 

A modified Bessey and King (3) proce- 
dure was employed in determining the 
ascorbic acid content of the juice samples. 
Briefly, the method consisted in centrifug- 
ing 25 cc. of the juice after dilution with 
20 cc. of a solution containing 8 per cent 
of acetic and 2 per cent of metaphosphoric 
acid. The clear supernatant solution was 
decanted into a 100 cc. volumetric flask; 
20 cc. more of the acid solution was added 
to the sediment in the centrifuge tube; 
then it was whirled a second time. The 
clear solution was added to that already in 
the volumetric flask. This process of wash- 
ing the tomato pulp was repeated twice. 
The acid extract was made up to volume. 
A 20 cc. aliquot was treated with hydrogen 


sulfide for ten minutes. The H,S was swept 
out by bubbling in CO, according to the 
usual procedure. The solution was then 
diluted to approximately 50 cc. with 8 per 
cent acetic acid solution and titrated with 
a previously standardized 2 ,6-dichloro- 
phenolindophenol solution. 

The data obtained are summarized in 
the accompanying table. 

Discussion. The tomatoes from which 
the juice was made contained approxi- 
mately 0.21 mg. ascorbic acid per gram. 
Since the freshly prepared juice in the com- 
pletely filled containers had an ascorbic 
acid content of 0.190 to 0.195 mg. per gram, 
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the ascorbic acid content of the completely 
filled bottles and cans at any time during 
the storage period. 

The greater the head space in the bottle, 
the greater was the loss of ascorbic acid 
occurring in the juice during cooling and 
storage. A considerable amount of head 
space (e.g. 130 cc.) caused the nearly com- 
plete destruction of the ascorbic acid con- 
tent of the juice. 

Conclusions. Ascorbic acid is not lost 
more rapidly from tomato juice packed 
in bottles filled completely than from juice 
in cans similarly filled. 

A great loss of ascorbic acid takes place 


Ascorbic acid content of 1 gram of tomato juice 


STORAGE PERIOD 
SAMPLE TYPE OF FILL 
1 day 40 days 120 days 230 days 
Commercial canned product Completely filled 0.195 0.170 0.165 0.165 
Bottled product Completely filled 0.190 0.165 0.165 0.170 
Bottled product 2.5 cm. head space 0.170 0.145 0.145 0.150 
Bottled product 11.5 cm. head space 0.115 0.065 0.035 0.035 


it will be seen that the loss of this vitamin 
incidental to the processes of juice making 
and heating was approximately 10 per cent. 


during cooling and storage of partially filled 
bottles of tomato juice. 

After forty days of storage, little or no 
loss of ascorbic acid occurs during further 


In the first forty days of storage an addi- 
tional loss of 10 per cent occurred, after 
which no additional loss occurred during 
the remaining 190 days of the storage 


period. 
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storage of tomato juice in either bottles or 
cans which are completely filled with hot 


A possible explanation of these results is 
that since the juice was not deaerated, it 
contained some dissolved and entrapped air, 
which caused some loss of ascorbic acid 
during the juice-making operations and a 
further loss during the first few weeks of 
storage. During this period the oxygen 
was entirely used up, and therefore no loss 
of vitamin C occurred afterward. 

No appreciable difference was noted in 
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Guidebook for Homemaking in Hawaii. By 
CAROLINE WoRTMANN Epwarps. Honolulu, 
Hawaii: The New Freedom Press, 1938, 
702 pp., $3.50 plus postage (local, 15¢; 
mainland, 37¢). 

“Care for the Little New Americans,” the 
title of one chapter in the recently published 
Guidebook for Homemaking in Hawaii by Mrs. 
Caroline W. Edwards, illustrates the way in 
which the author has kept the specific needs 
of Hawaii in mind. Intriguing, also, is the 
title of another chapter, “Pennies From 
Heaven,” which prefaces Mrs. Edwards’s dis- 
cussion on careful buying. 

A glance at the table of contents is sufficient 
to convince one that all aspects of home and 
family life have been considered in this vol- 
ume. A more careful reading of the various 
chapters reveals the author’s philosophy with 
respect to the contribution which a study of 
homemaking can make toward the improve- 
ment of home and family life in Hawaii. The 
activities and problems for related study dis- 
cussed and illustrated in each chapter are per- 
tinent and offer suggestions for application 
within the realm of possibilities in the homes of 
all nationalities. The book contains a vast 
amount of information that has been selected 
on the basis of specific needs in the Hawaiian 
Islands and reflects throughout the keen 
awareness of the author of the economic and 
social problems confronting Hawaiian homes. 
It is encouraging to find a chapter devoted to 
“Home Economics for Boys.” 

Although this guidebook has been prepared 
primarily for girls who are taking homemak- 
ing courses in Hawaiian schools, it will un- 
doubtedly be a valuable source of help to adult 
homemakers and mothers. It should prove a 
valuable addition to home economics reference 
libraries. FLORENCE U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Youth Education Today. Sixteenth Yearbook. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS, NATIONAL EpucaTION Assocla- 
TION. Washington, D. C.: N.E.A., 1938, 
509 pp., $2. 

The result of the work of a Commission on 
Youth Problems appointed in 1934 by the 
American Association of School Administrators 
(then the Department of Superintendence). It 
represents the joint judgment of the 11 mem- 
bers of the Commission, whose chairman is E. 
E. Oberholtzer. They describe the volume as 
“not a commentary on the existing economic 
order. It sponsors no utopian policies or 
practises. It does review the facts and suggest 
the next steps, particularly those to be taken 
by educators. Many superintendents will find 
here suggestions which are already in operation 
in their own school systems. ... Educational 
leaders of each school system will need to blend 
the proposals into harmony with the needs of 
youth in their own communities.” 


The Adolescent. By Apa Hart Aruitt. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1938, 242 pp., $2. 

To supplement her earlier volume The Child 
from One to Twelve, this well-known writer and 
teacher in parent education has here drawn 
both on recent scientific research and on her 
wide practical experience to present to parents 
a simple, concise, informal statement of what 
is needed in the guidance of adolescent boys 
and girls. 


The Modern Family and the Church. By 
Recina Westcott WIEMAN. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1937, 407 pp., $3. 

The author undertook the study on which 
this book is based because experience on the 
staff of a Pastors’ Institute had led to the con- 
viction that the church weakens as family life 
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weakens and that concern for family life now 
holds a major place in creative church leader- 
ship. Family life of today is analyzed; the 
relation of the church to the family is discussed; 
its ways of meeting problems of marriage, 
parenthood, child and youth guidance, and 
family counseling are described; and a program 
for the conservation of the family is indicated. 
References and outlines for study groups are 


appended. 


The Family and the Depression: A Study of One 
Hundred Chicago Families. By RvutTH 
SHONLE CAVAN and KATHERINE HOWLAND 
Rancx. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1938, 208 pp., $2.50. 

The effects of the economic depression on 
the organization and relationships of the fami- 
lies studied, were analyzed jointly by a sociolo- 
gist and a psychiatric worker. In general, the 
better organized the family was before the 
catastrophe, the better it withstood the impact; 
and personal adjustments to thwarted ambi, 
tions, loss of prestige, and increased emotional 
strain turned out to be conspicuous factors. 
One of the University of Chicago’s series of 
Social Science Studies. 


Studies in the Social Significance of Adult 
Education in the United States. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education, 
1938. 

The Music of the People. By WILLEM VAN 

DE WALL, 128 pp., $1. 

Women in Two Worlds. By Mary L. Ety 

and Eve CHAPPELL, 179 pp., $1.25. 
Man-made Culture. By FRANK ERNEST 
166 pp., $1.25. 

The Public Library—A People’s University. 
By Atvtn Jounson, 85 pp., $1. 

Outposts of the Public School. By Watson 
DICKERMAN, 76 pp., $0.75. 

Parents in Perplexity. By JEAN CARTER, 
143 pp., $1. 

Additions to the series first noted on page 50 
of the January JournaL. Perhaps of special 
interest to home economists are Women in Two 
Worlds, a discussion of homemaking and gainful 
occupations, and Parents in Perplexity, the 
story of the parent education movement in this 
country. 
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The Women in the House: Stories of Household 
Employment. Edited by Rurn SERGEL. 
New York: The Womans Press, 1938, 149 
pp., $1. 

A companion volume to the symposium Fair 
and Clear in the Home which was noted in 
September 1936. The stories here brought 
together are told some by employers, some by 
employees, and each illustrates some typical 
problem in making satisfactory adjustments 
between the two parties. They were collected 
by the Household Employment Committee of 
the Chicago Y.W.C.A., and acknowledgment is 
made to Dr. Hazel Kyrk for suggesting the 
book and for advice during its compilation. 


First Aid for the Ailing House. By RocER 
B. Wurman. Revised edition. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1938, 349 pp., $2.50. 

A successful book first noted in November 
1934 as giving practical suggestions for house- 
holders of moderate means, now revised to 
bring it into line with recent developments in 
housing construction and equipment. 


Food Buying Today. By ALEXANDER Topo- 
RoFF. Revised and enlarged edition. Chi- 
cago: The Grocery Trade Publishing House, 
1938, 128 pp., $2. 

As in the original, slightly smaller 1934 
edition, concrete trade information is here pre- 
sented in question-and-answer form by a recog- 
nized authority in the grocery field. The items 
are classified under 30 heads and include facts 
not easily available to the ordinary consumer. 


The Biological Standardisation of the Vitamins. 
By H. Cowarp. Baltimore: 
‘William Wood and Company, 1938, 227 pp., 
$4.50. 

Intended for workers engaged in determining 
the vitamin potency of foods and therapeutic 
preparations, this volume emphasizes the prin- 
ciples which underlie such determinations and 
gives the details only of techniques recognized 
as good. Part I deals with practical proce- 
dures; Part II, more with the mathematical 
treatment of the subject and the estimation of 
the accuracy of results. The author is reader 
in biochemistry at the University of London. 
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Quantity Recipe File. By Lenore M. SULLI- 
van. Ames, Iowa: Collegiate Press, Inc., 
1938, $3. 

A card file of 343 recipes to serve 50 persons, 
by the director of the Institutional Tea Room 
at Iowa State College. The ingredients and 
amounts needed are printed in clear, boldface 
type for easy reference; the steps required in 
preparation are combined for convenience into 
separate paragraphs; and there is room for 
notes on each card. The cards are held in a 
neat, well-made painted metal box and classi- 
. fication is by guide cards, alphabetized from 
beverages to vegetables. 


Eat and Keep Fit. By JacoB BUucKSTEIN. 
New York: Emerson Books, 1938, 128 pp., 
$1. 

This addition to the shelf of popular books 
on diet and health is by a gastroenterologist 
formerly connected with hospitals in or near 
New York City. It has a subtitle “Scientific 
Secrets of Diet” and contains 14-day diet lists, 
classified according to carbohydrate contents. 


Money-Making Hobbies. By A. FREDERICK 
New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Inc., 1938, 322 pp., $2. 

A well-known writer about hobbies devotes 
this volume to the twelve which he considers 
give greatest opportunity for making money. 
A few of them might be adapted to home 
economics classes and clubs. 


Better Than Beauty. By HELEN VALENTINE 
and Atice THompson. New York: Modern 
Age Books, Inc., 1938, 172 pp., $0.50. 
Based on the theory that the outward signs 

of charm are born of the period, this amusingly 
written little “Guide to Charm”’ gives practical 
suggestions for getting the best effects in ap- 
pearance and behavior. The authors, both 
successful writers, have been associated with 
fashion magazines. 


Cooperation: An American Way. By JouN 
DantEts. New York: Covici-Friede, 1938, 
399 pp., $3. 

A description of the co-operative movement 
in the United States from the co-operative fire 
insurance groups of the 1820’s to the consumer 
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organizations of 1937, including the reasons for 
the various developments, their methods of 
operation, and their underlying significance. 
Many of the data used were collected and 
checked by the author during extensive inter- 
views and observations all over the country, 
but the material has been digested into well- 
organized, readable form. 


Modern Clothing: A Text for the High School 
Girl. By Laura BAaxTER and ALPHA 
LatzKE. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1938, 525 pp., $1.68. 

The outgrowth of long experiences in senior 
high school teaching, this book by members of 
the home economics faculty of Kansas State 
College is organized around unit problems and 
supplements the factual material presented for 
discussion by laboratory exercises, all intended 
to familiarize the student with problems she 
herself will meet in the field of fashion and 
dress. 


Your Money and Your Life. By GILBERT 
Setpes. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938, 
344 pp., $2.50. 

A well-known writer, now director of tele- 
vision programs for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, develops the idea that for the middle 
class in the United States of today property 
and peace of mind alike are endangered by the 
“maladjustment between the requirements of 
industry and the structure of society,” and 
that unless the middle class again asserts its 
rights and makes its opinions effective in 
government, it will be destroyed and with it 
personal liberty and “private industry run for 
the ultimate comfort of the people.” 


Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary. Compiled 
and edited under the supervision of BRUCE 
Overton. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938, 1466 pp., $3. 

A desk-sized dictionary among whose special 
features are the inclusion in the main section 
of biographical and geographical and other 
proper names, foreign words, and common ab- 
breviations (as of government agencies) and 
the emphasis placed on idiomatic and current 
phrases. 
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My Vocation. Selected and arranged by Ear 
G. Locxnart. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1938, 334 pp., $2. 
Described in the preface as ‘“‘a unique sym- 

posium of vocational essays by Eminent 

Americans,” this volume includes 23 topics 

and authors, among which home economics 

readers will perhaps be especially interested in 
the following: advertising, Gilbert T. Hodges; 
business, Edward A. Filene; homemaking, 

Adelaide S. Baylor; journalism, William Allen 

White; nursing, Mary M. Roberts; physical 

education, Jesse Feiring Williams; social serv- 

ice, Jane Addams and Dr. Edith Abbott; 
teaching, John Dewey. 


Reaching Juvenile Markets. By E. EvAtyn 
GruMBINE. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1938, 430 pp., $4. 

This discussion of “how to advertise, sell, 
and merchandise through boys and girls” is 
intended for manufacturers and dealers of 
products in which children may be interested. 
As such, it is significant also to students of 
merchandising from the consumer standpoint, 
and many of them will probably be amazed at 
the specialized attention given to stimulating 
youngsters to urge their parents to loosen the 


purse strings. 


Fashion Is Spinach. By HAwEs. 
New York: Random House, 1938, 337 pp., 
$2.75. 

Drawing on her firsthand experience with the 
Parisian “couture,” with manufacturers and de- 
partment stores in the United States, and in 
her own successful made-to-order establishment 
in New York, the author sketches a frank, not 
too flattering picture of the fashion industry 
as she sees it. Its members seem to her 
hampered by current fallacies in production 
and merchandising and unwilling to recognize 
that American women want comfort, func- 
tionalism, and beauty rather than frequent 
change. She considers these the essential 
features of the French “haute couture” and 
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shows that it depends on a small, leisured, 
and very rich clientele and on an abundant 
supply of cheap hand labor. The fundamental 
problem for American mass production is to 
recognize these facts and try to provide the 
desired comfort, suitability, and beauty by 
machine methods—a task which does not 
seem to her impossible. An _ entertaining, 
provocative, much-talked-of book, of excep- 
tional interest to students of clothing and con- 
sumer problems. 


Pressure Politics in New York. By BELLE , 
ZELLER. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1937, 310 pp., $3. 

This “study of group representation before 
the legislature” is intended “to present a pic- 
ture of the interplay of statewide pressure 
groups as they come into contact with the legis- 
lature of the Empire State, and by so doing to 
indicate their power and influence in the 
process of government itself,” but in many 
features the picture is representative of other 
states as well. Perhaps especially useful to 
home economists interested in state and federal 
legislation are the chapters on “Welfare Dy- 
namics,” “The Professions,” “Other Groups,” 
and “Summary of Techniques.” 


The Conquest of Cholera: America’s Greatest 
Scourge. By J. S. Campers. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938, 366 pp., 
$4.75. 

“This rather sketchy narrative is a before- 
and-after the microbe picture of the greatest 
of American scourges” and describes the medi- 
cal and pseudomedical weapons used in the 
five American epidemics of cholera. The 
author describes it as “compounded of an 
homeopathic dose of medical lore in a generous 
draught of cholera history as a vehicle.” 


Consumers and the Market. By MarcGaret G. 
Rew. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1938, 
584 pp., $3.75. 

To be reviewed. 
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ABSTRACTS 


EDUCATION 
Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


A functional health course, H. G. McMULLEN. 
Curriculum J. 9, No. 4 (April 1938) pp. 
151-156. 

The Madison (Wisconsin) health program 
centered around “Education for Health” as one 
of the four core constants in their experimental 
program is discussed, and specific contributions 
of home economics are cited.—P. H. D. 


What every classroom teacher should know 
about testing, D. W. Lerever. Education 
58, (May 1938) pp. 520-522; Educ. Digest 3, 
No. 10 (June 1938) pp. 33-35. 

The subject is discussed under such ques- 
tions as: Why not leave measurement to the 
experts? Why not trust the informal judg- 
ment of the teacher? What is meant by the 
term “objective test’? What are some of the 
purposes or objectives in the use of tests? 
What are the characteristics of a good test? 
How should a test be interpreted? How can 
teacher observation of pupil behavior be im- 
proved?—M. W. 


The place of cooperation in the development of 
instruction, P. J. Misner. Educ. Meth. 17, 
No. 7 (April 1938) pp. 329-334. 
Democratic co-operation in the development 

of instruction will provide for (1) opportunity 

for complete participation in accordance with 
individual interests and abilities; (2) careful 
definition of functions to avoid duplication, 
conflict, and loss of efficiency; (3) co-ordination 
of all activities to the end that there will be 
progressive development of policies and action. 

It will involve many persons who do not usually 

participate in instructional activities, and it 

will be extended to all areas of educational 

activity.—R. V. H. 


What has happened to supervised study? W. 
A. Brownett. Educ. Meth. 17, No. 8 
(May 1938) pp. 373-377. 

Professional magazines do not mention “su- 
pervised study” as frequently as five or ten 


years ago, but it is pointed out that supervised 
study appears in the sense of “guidance in 
learning” and that this is an evidence of in- 
structional improvement and an altered philos- 
ophy of teacher-pupil relationships.—R. V. H. 


The interpretation of scores in tests and exam- 
inations, S. A. Courtis. J. Educ. Research 
31, No. 9 (May 1938) pp. 637-649. 

The author questions the conventional atti- 
tudes toward achievement scores in examina- 
tions and tests of all kinds, feeling that achieve- 
ments in testing have been limited to “what 
the pupil does in a test” not “what the achieve- 
ment signifies.” He maintains that before we 
succeed in measuring what we wish to in educa- 
tion, there is a need for the measurement of 
effort—that is, how hard the pupil is trying— 
and for many remeasurements to determine the 
individual’s own growth curve apart from age 
or grade norms.—P. H. D. 


Rating teachers’ personal effectiveness, B. 
Baxter. J. Natl. Educ. Assocn. 27, No. 3 
(March 1938) p. 81. 

A teacher rating scale, advised for use with 
other measures of teachers’ effectiveness, is set 
up in terms of observable evidence of the way 
pupils react to the teacher.—P. H. D. 


Education for home and family life, M. Wi- 
LIAMSON. Nail. Parent-Teacher 32, No. 8 
(April 1938) pp. 14-15. 

Present needs and points of view regarding 
education for home and family life are con- 
trasted with those of earlier periods with em- 
phasis on the recognition schools are now giving 
to home economics instruction for boys and 
men.—F. F. 


The revelation and nurture of counselors, F. J. 
KELLER. Occupations 16, No. 8 (May 1938) 
pp. 728-731. 

The author defines counseling service, dis- 
cusses the kind of a person who can be a satis- 


factory counselor, and concludes, “Counselors 
are not made at all. They develop out of wise, 
experienced men and women who have dedi- 
cated their personalities and their skills to the 
education and orientation of young men and 
women. He who wishes to be a counselor must 
first live wisely. Then he may help others to 
live.”—M. W. 


Reflective thinking in social studies and in 
science, A. N. Zecuret and S. P. Mc- 
CurcHEN. Progressive Educ. 15, No. 4 
(April 1938) pp. 284-290. 

One of the assumptions set up by the authors 
is that “Intelligent thinking, social concern, 
skills in social participation, and rich, many- 
sided personalities do not result from transfer, 
but have to be sought as directly as possible.” 
The importance in social studies of permitting 
students to describe and define problems for 
themselves in school as a means of developing 
power to describe and define problems outside 
of school, is discussed. In solving social prob- 
lems, the necessity of making tentative deci- 
sions and of revising as new evidence becomes 
available, is pointed out.—F. F. 


The persistence of leadership, M. E. CourtNEy. 
School Rev. 46, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 97-107. 
This is the report of a study to discover 

whether a selected group of 100 young workers 

graduated from a Chicago high school between 

1922 and 1934 continue to exhibit in adult 

years the leadership that they manifested when 

in school. The findings support the conclusion 

“that leadership is a persistent force, project- 

ing its influence beyond school years and school 

experiences to the larger services and the more 
important activities of mature years, and that 
the school may well regard the potentialities of 
leadership worthy of serious consideration and 
thoughtful direction.” —E. P. A. 


Articulation of the high school and college, T. 
H. Briccs. School & Soc. 47, No. 1221 
(May 21, 1938) pp. 649-656. 

The need for adjustment between the high 
school and the college so that they will “fit 
together for effectively achieving a commonly 
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understood and commonly desired purpose’’ is 
emphasized. The reasons for the present lack 
of articulation and procedures of first impor- 
tance in solving the problem are discussed.— 
E. P. A. 


COLLEGE 


Major issues in the education of teachers, F. E. 
Baker. Childhood Educ. 14, No. 9 (May 
1938) pp. 389-393. 

Careful selection of students, a program of 
guidance, a curriculum that stimulates self- 
expression, participation in school and com- 
munity affairs, and experiences with children 
are presented as the major issues in the educa- 
tion of teachers in a democracy.—R. V. H. 


The true and complete university, W. F. 
Russett. Peabody J. Educ. 15, No. 5 
(March 1938) pp. 252-266. 

“The American university has three ideals 
which are in conflict. These are the aims of 
general or academic education, of specific or 
professional education, and of research.”” Our 
difficulties and dilemmas arise from lack of 
recognition of these differences with their in- 
terplay, intermixture, and conflict. The author 
analyzes the differing ideals and the standards 
by which each type of institution should be 
administered and judged.—M. W. 


Higher education in a democracy, B. H. Bone. 
Peabody J. Educ. 1S, No. 5 (March 1938) 
pp. 302-313. 

Colleges of today are trying to serve both 
the ideals of the past and the conflicting ideals 
of the present, with no clear realization that 
they are engaged in supporting two conflicting 
and irreconcilable ways of life: on the one hand, 
the demands for traditional loyalty to eternal 
verities, and on the other, the demands made 
by this world of flux. ‘Higher education in a 
democracy has the obligation both of conserv- 
ing the values of the past and of reinterpreting 
them so as to point the way towards a better 
world that is to be.”—M. W. 


SECONDARY 


Curriculum building in secondary school, I. 
P. LeonarpD. Bull. Dept. Secondary School 


1938) 


Principals, Natl. Educ. Assocn. 22, No. 74 

(April 1938) pp. 15-24. 

The author discusses the wide differences in 
practice in curriculum organization in the 
secondary school programs. These differences 
are classified under three plans. Under plan 
A, provision is made for a core of instructional 
material. Under plan B, curriculum materials 
are developed in large areas or broad fields 
rather than through separate subjects. Under 
plan C, the content is organized in terms of the 
child’s interests. Characteristics of the three 
plans are discussed somewhat in detail and illus- 
trated with curriculum organization programs 
now under way.—M. W. 


Anecdotal records of pupil behavior, M. BRown 
and V. Martin. Calif. J. Secondary Educ. 
13, No. 4 (April 1938) pp. 205-208. 

The anecdotal record is one device for 
evaluating pupil behavior. Such records, em- 
phasizing as they must specific behavior in a 
definite situation, contribute to understanding 
the individual when used in conjunction with 
other available data. “To the degree that 
anecdotal records stimulate teachers to look at 
boys and girls, observe them as reacting, feeling 
persons—to that degree anecdotes are of value 
in the in-service training of teachers and in 
turn promote better guidance and teaching in 
the school.”—M. W. 


The social studies in the changing curricu- 
lum, F. C. Ayer. Education 58, No. 7 
(March 1938) pp. 397-405. 

The author discusses the status of the social 
studies in the changing curriculum, the various 
concepts of social studies, the rise of the social 
studies in the curriculum, current trends, some 
of the difficulties, and probable progress. A 
bibliography accompanies the article—M. W. 
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Guidance service in two hundred secondary 
schools, M. L. ALTsTETTER. Occupations 
16, No. 6 (March 1938) p. 513-520. 

The article (a report of one phase of the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary Schoo] Stand- 
ards, a joint undertaking of the six regional 
associations of colleges and secondary schools) 
discusses the major aspects of the guidance 
service studied, evaluates that guidance and 
suggests the reorganization needed for more 
effective guidance service, including training 
for guidance leadership.—M. W. 


Low-cost guidance for secondary schools, M. 
Haun. Occupations 16, No. 7 (April 1938) 
pp. 651-654. 

Through the determined efforts of a small 
group of faculty members in the Central High 
School in St. Paul (Minnesota) a clinical guid- 
ance program was inaugurated which has since 
developed into a city-wide co-ordinated guid- 
ance program. This progress report of what 
has been accomplished with a limited amount 
of funds is suggestive to other cities —M. W. 


High school teachers’ knowledge of their pupils, 
H. L. Baker. School Rev. 46, No. 3 (March 
1938) pp. 175-187. 

A description is given of the procedures used 
in selecting items of information on which the 
teacher’s knowledge was to be tested, in select- 
ing teachers, pupils, and schools for the study, 
and in securing and tabulating the data and 
scoring the schedules. Three conclusions are: 
(1) High school teachers know less than a 
fourth of the facts about their pupils which 
educators, guidance specialists, and psycholo- 
gists consider important; (2) high school teach- 
ers vary greatly in their knowledge of their 
pupils; (3) differences in teachers’ knowledge 
of their pupils are not due to accident but to 
related factors.—E. P. A. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Composition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The ash, calcium, and phosphorus content of 
some common Bengali foodstuffs, H. E. C. 
Wuson, B. Anmap, and C. N. MULLICK. 
Indian J. Med. Research 24, No. 3 (Jan. 
1937) pp. 797-800. 

Apparently original data on the ash, calcium, 
and phosphorus in food materials, some com- 
mon in Europe and America, purchased in the 
Calcutta market. Included are data on the 
following items: animal foods, 6; milk and milk 
products, 5; cereals and pulses, 9; nuts, 2; 
vegetables, 17; and fruits, 6. Both local and 
English names are given in some cases.—C. C. 


Sugar changes in the banana during ripening, 
G. L. Potanp, J. T. Manton, M. W. BREN- 
NER, and P. L. Harris. Ind. & Eng. Chem. 
30, No. 3 (March 1938) pp. 340-342. 

Gros Michel bananas, the variety of com- 
merce in the United States, were selected at 
various stages of maturity from lots ripened 
according to standard commercial practice and 
analyzed for glucose, fructose, sucrose, and 
total sugars. The results show that total 
sugars increased from less than 2 per cent in 
the green bananas to approximately 20 per cent 
in the fully ripe (brown flecked) fruit. Sucrose 
increased from 7.95 per cent in the partially 
ripe (more yellow than green) banana to 12.08 
per cent in the ripe fruit, while total reducing 
sugars changed from 3.69 per cent to 7.45 per 
cent. Glucose amounted to approximately 58 
per cent and fructose to approximately 42 per 
cent of total reducing sugars regardless of the 


stage of ripeness.—G. A. 


Chemical composition of avocado fruits, A. R. 
C. Haas. J. Agr. Research 54, No. 9 (May 
1937) pp. 669-687. 

Numerous analyses of California-grown avo- 
cados, especially Blake, Fuerte, Benik, and 

Puebla, at varying stages of maturity were 


made on pulp and on skin, from both tip and 
stem ends. Data given include solids, fat, 
reducing and total sugars, acidity, ash, Ca, Mg, 
K, Na, Cu, P, Fe, Mn, inorganic PO,, S, N, 
and Cl. Weights of skin and seeds of Fuerte 
are reported. Analytical methods are stated. 
—W. D. 


The nutritive value of the proteins of nuts in 
comparison with the nutritive value of beef 
proteins, H. H. MircHet and J.R. BEADLEs. 
J. Nutrition 14, No. 6 (Dec. 1937) pp. 
597-608. 

Data on proximate composition and results 
of studies on digestibility and biological value 
of the protein are reported for Brazil nuts, 
cashew nuts, blanched almonds, filberts, Eng- 
lish walnuts, raw peanuts, and pecans. In the 
order named, fat amounted to approximately 
70, 49, 57, 70, 62, 51, and 73 per cent in the 
samples analyzed, while protein was approxi- 
mately 16, 20, 22, 14, 21, 28, and 11 per cent. 
Experiments using the rat as a test animal 
indicated that the proteins of the several nuts 
were from 91 to 97 per cent digestible except 
in the case of pecan and English walnut pro- 
teins, which were, respectively, only 71 and 84 
per cent digestible. Protein from beef round, 
studied for comparison, was 100 per cent 
digestible. The biological value of the pro- 
teins was also determined. This is defined as 
the percentage of the digestible or absorbed 
protein retained by the body for its own use. 
Under the conditions of these experiments the 
biological values were found to range from 50 
to 60, except for cashew nut proteins, which 
possessed a value of 72, only slightly below that 
of beef round, 76. The results indicate that 
beef protein is superior to all the nut proteins 
studied, both in digestibility and biological 
value, although the cashew nut is not greatly 
inferior.—G. A. 
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FOOD UTILIZATION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Utilization Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Factor control in cake baking, J. A. DuNN and 
J. R. Wuire. Cereal Chem. 14, No. 6 (Nov. 
1937) pp. 783-801. 

A factor study of a pound-cake test method 
was made. The method for measuring the 
lightness of the creamed mass and finished cake 
batters was described. In evaluating shorten- 
ing, a test built around a relatively lean pound 
cake containing no leavening agent was recom- 
mended because the volume obtained under 
such a test bears a direct relation to the cream- 
ing behavior of a shortening. The cakes made 
with coarse granulated sugar were found 
to be of inferior quality and to improve as the 
granulation became finer. There was some 
indication that humid conditions in the labora- 
tory improved the volume of the cake. The 
fats studied included two all-hydrogenated and 
one soft compound; it was found that their 
storage temperatures affect their baking char- 
acteristics. Moderate storage temperature (70° 
to 75°F.) was recommended for these short- 
enings.—E. F. W. 


Advancement in sterilization methods for 
canned foods, C. O. Batt. Food Research 
3, Nos. 1 and 2 (Jan.—Feb., March-April 
1938) pp. 13-55. 

This article discusses at length the different 
methods used in processing canned foods and 
gives a fairly complete bibliography. Included 
is a description of recent tests made on “high 
temperature” processing of foods, that is, at 
temperatures between 250° and 300° F. Stud- 
ies with more than a half million cans have 
established the applicability of the high-short 
sterilization principle to liquid and solid foods 
to produce improved quality. It gives sterile 
products, most of which are greatly superior in 
color and flavor to ordinary commercial prod- 
ucts. The only questions that remain to be 
answered pertain to economic feasibility, me- 
chanical practicability, and in some cases chem- 
ical and physical stability of the canned foods 
(for example, peas, milk, and fruit juices) in 
storage.—M. C. S. 


Certain factors which affect the palatability and 
cost of roast beef served in institutions, G. 
E. and L. O’Nem. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assocn. 13, No. 1 (May 1937) pp. 34-39. 

U. S. Choice beef was compared with U. S. 
Good beef, on the basis of rib, top round, and 
clod cuts. Oven temperatures used were 
140°, 149°, and 232°C. Meat was cooked to 
57° or to 68°C. Data are given for shrinkage, 
or loss of weight, during cooking; for palata- 
bility determined subjectively by a committee 
of judges who scored the cooked meat as to 
flavor, tenderness, and juiciness, and objec- 
tively by the mechanical shear for tenderness, 
and the press fluid test for juiciness; for cost 
per 70-gram serving. Figures for shrinkage 
revealed comparatively little difference asso- 
ciated with grade and cut. The lower the oven 
temperature and the less the meat was cooked, 
the smaller was the shrinkage. 

The two grades of beef scored equal in the 
subjective tests for palatability, except in the 
case of the round cuts, in’ which Choice grade 
rated higher than Good in flavor and ten- 
derness. According to objective tests, Choice 
beef was the tenderer and contained less 
press fluid. Rib roasts scored highest in flavor 
and tenderness and round lowest. The shear 
test confirmed the findings of the judges, except 
that it showed the Choice clod to be the tender- 
est of all. All cuts were judged equally juicy, 
although press fluid was greatest in quantity for 
round, least for clod. 

As regards cost per serving, Choice beef was 
higher than Good, rib was the most expensive 
cut, and round and clod cost practically the 
same. 

“Tf cost is not an important consideration in 
purchasing meat for use in institutions, the 
ribs would probably be the cut selected for 
roasting. If cost is of importance the top clod 
grading U. S. Prime, U. S. Choice or U. S. 
Good, because of the great difference in cost 
and the slight difference in desirability as com- 
pared with the rib roast, would probably be 
selected.”—L. M. A. 
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Contributed by the staff of the Office of Experiment Stations, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


The components of the vitamin B complex, 
E. M. Netson. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 110, 
No. 9 (Feb. 26, 1938) pp. 645-649. 

The author describes the various members of 
the vitamin B complex as follows: Vitamin 
B, prevents beriberi in man and polyneuritis in 
animals; riboflavine, required by chicks for 
growth and by rats for growth and the preven- 
tion of cataract; vitamin Bz, synonymous with 
flavine, riboflavine, and vitamin G, or may 
represent that part of the vitamin B complex 
consisting of riboflavine and vitamin Bg; pella- 
gra-preventive factor (P-P), effective in the 
prevention and cure of human pellagra; vita- 
min Bs, required by pigeons for growth; 
vitamin B, prevents a specific paralysis in rats 
and chicks; vitamin Bs, required by pigeons for 
maintenance of weight; vitamin Bg, required by 
rats for prevention of a nutritional dermatosis; 
factor W, essential for growth in rats; filtrate 
factor, contains chick-dermatosis-, black- 
tongue-, and pellagra-preventive factors; vita- 
min H, antidermatitis factor, factor Y, and 
factor I, which have properties common to 
vitamin Bg but are not necessarily identical; 
and vitamin F, which is synonymous with 
vitamin B;. Vitamin B,; and the P-P factor are 
the only members of the vitamin B complex 
that have been unequivocally linked with 
deficiency diseases in man. The demonstrated 
function of riboflavine in oxidation-reduction 
systems and its wide distribution in living cells 
would indicate that it probably is an important 
nutritional essential for man. Clinical inves- 
tigators have shown that riboflavine is ineffec- 
tive in the treatment of human pellagra. 
Relation of nicotinic acid and nicotinic acid 

amide to canine black tongue, C. A. ELveH- 

jem, R. J. Mappen, F. M. Srrone, and D. 

W. Woottey. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 59, No. 

9 (Sept. 1937) pp. 1767-1768. 

The administration of a commercial prepara- 


1 Because of their close interrelation, these ab- 
stracts are here grouped according to subject mat- 
ter rather than according to the usual alphabetic 
arrangement by title of periodical. 


tion of nicotinic acid to 4 dogs suffering from 
blacktongue resulted in a cure inall cases. The 
crystals from the nicotinic acid amide isolated 
from highly active concentrates of liver showed 
high activity, and the distillate also proved very 
active in the cure of blacktongue. “The fact 
that nicotinic acid amide is an essential ingre- 
dient of the diet is not surprising, since it is a 
component of certain coenzymes. However, 
the observation that a deficiency of this ma- 
terial may be the cause of blacktongue is most 
interesting.” 


Nicotinic acid and vitamin Bz, W. J. Dann. 
Science 86, No. 2244 (Dec. 31, 1937) pp. 
616-617. 

The author confirms the findings of Elveh- 
jem and his co-workers that nicotinic acid 
prevents blacktongue and that flavine and 
vitamin Bg are not identical with nicotinic acid. 


The cure of canine blacktongue with nicotinic 
acid, H. R. Street and G. R. Cowal. 
Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med. 37, No. 3 
(Dec. 1937) pp. 547-548. 

The administration of nicotinic acid hydro- 
chloride by mouth in a dosage of approximately 
5 mg. per kilogram of body weight per day 
produced prompt resumption of normal appe- 
tite, stimulated growth, and cured mucous 
membrane lesions of the mouth in two dogs 
maintained on a modification of the Gold- 


berger diet. 


Treatment of human pellagra with nicotinic 
acid, P. J. Fours, O. M. Heimer, S. Lep- 
Kovsky, and T. H. Jukes. Proc. Soc. 
Exptl. Biol. & Med. 37, No. 2 (Nov. 1937) 
pp. 405-407. 

Four pellagra patients upon admission to the 
hospital were given the pellagra-producing corn 
diet, and after 3 days one patient received 1 gm. 
and the others 500 mg. of nicotinic acid daily. 
Improvement in general condition and mental 
attitude was noted within 48 hours in all the 
patients, with the stomatitis completely healed 
within 5 days and the dermatitis gone by the 
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25th day. All of the patients had sensations 
of heat and tingling of the skin immediately 
following the ingestion of the nicotinic acid, 
accompanied by dilation of the peripheral blood 
vessels and a slight temporary fall in blood 
pressure. 


Pellagra successfully treated with nicotinic 
acid: a case report, D. T. Smirn, J. M. 
Rurrin, and S. G. Smirn. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 109, No. 25 (Dec. 18, 1937) pp. 
2054-2055. 

The administration alternately by intra- 
muscular and intravenous routes of 60 mg. of 
nicotinic acid daily for 12 days to a patient who 
had endemic pellagra with anorexia, dermatitis, 
sebaceous gland changes, and dementia re- 
sulted in a striking improvement in the ap- 
petite within 24 hours, in the mental state 
after 48 hours, in the appearance of the skin 
within 3 days, and by the twelfth day of treat- 
ment the patient was entirely rational and all 
symptoms of the pellagra had disappeared. 
“Tf subsequent investigations prove that nico- 
tinic acid is the P-P factor of Goldberger, it 
would seem that the problem of the prevention 
and cure of pellagra has been greatly simpli- 
fied.” 


The response of pellagrins to nicotinic acid, 
T. D. Spres. Lancet 1, No. 5 (Jan. 29, 
1938) pp. 252-253. 

In a group of 15 persons with the character- 
istic pellagrous lesions, 12 were given nicotinic 
acid orally in divided doses totaling from 200 
to 1,500 mg. per day, and 3 were given the 
acid by parenteral injection in divided doses 
totaling from 40 to 80 mg. per day. The re- 
sponse was studied by examination of the urine 
for the disappearance of porphyrinuria and by 
physical examination for the disappearance of 
the characteristic lesions of pellagra. In the 
12 cases, the oral administration of nicotinic 
acid was “followed promptly by remission of 
the pellagrous glossitis, stomatitis, ptyalism, 
vaginitis, urethritis, and proctitis, and by 
disappearance of increased porphyrinuria.” 
The author tentatively recommends that 0.5 
gm. of nicotinic acid per day, given in 5 doses 
of 100 mg. each as a supplement to a well- 
balanced diet, is safe and effective for the usual 
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case of pellagra. Remission of the pellagrous 
symptoms occurred in the 3 cases given the 
nicotinic acid by injection, but it is pointed out 
that it is rarely necessary to administer nico- 
tinic acid parenterally. 


Effect of yeast and nicotinic acid on porphy- 
rinuria, T. D. Spies, E. S. Gross, and Y. 
Sasaki. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med. 
38, No. 1 (Feb. 1938) pp. 178-181. 

The administration of 500-mg. doses of nico- 
tinic acid to 2 pellagra patients and 4 with 
other diseases resulted in the disappearance of 
porphyrinuria within 24 hours in 5 cases and 
after a period of several days in the one patient 
with severe pellagra. Similar results were ob- 
tained in one case of barbital intoxication and 
one with cardiac decompensation when 50-gm. 
doses of yeast were given. Negative tests for 
porphyrinuria were obtained in 6 normal per- 
sons eating large amounts of a well-balanced 
diet. 


The use of nicotinic acid in the treatment of 
pellagra, T. D. Spres, C. Cooper, and M. A. 
BLANKENHORN. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 110, 
No. 9 (Feb. 26, 1938) pp. 622-627. 

The results are reported of a clinical study 
conducted on 2 patients with endemic pellagra, 
3 with alcoholic pellagra, and 6 with pellagra 
secondary to organic disease. Upon the ad- 
ministration of nicotinic acid orally to 8 pa- 
tients and by intravenous injections to 3 
patients, the mucous membrane lesions were 
cured and the pellagrous glossitis, stomatitis, 
pytalism, vaginitis, urethritis, and proctitis dis- 
appeared. The nicotinic acid therapy was inef- 
fective in severe cases of pellagrous dermatitis 
where the skin was broken and the lesions were 
moist, ulcerated, and thickened. 


The absence of nicotinic acid in the urine of 
pellagrins and a method for its quantitative 
estimation, S. P. Vitter, T. D. Spres, and 
A. P. Matuews. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 60, 
No. 3 (March 1938) pp. 731-732. 

The authors demonstrated the presence of 
nicotinic acid or a substance with a similar 
color reaction to 2,4-dinitrochlorobenzene in 
the urine of normal persons eating a well- 
balanced diet and its absence from the urine 


of normal persons on a diet free from nicotinic 
acid and. of patients with sub-clinical pellagra 
or pellagra in relapse who are not receiving 
nicotinic acid therapy. The colored substance 
produced is purple in the presence of the pyri- 
dine derivative, purple-red with nicotinic acid, 
and Burgundy-red with nicotinic amide. 
Pyridine reacts immediately, but with nicotinic 
acid and amide, the solution must be evapo- 
rated to dryness with the reagent before the 
color reaction will take place. No other sub- 
stance which produces color by this reaction was 
found in the pellagrin urine examined. 


The present evaluation of vitamin B, therapy, 
M. G. Vornaus. Am. J. Digestive Diseases 
& Nutrition 3, No. 12 (Feb. 1937) pp. 915- 
920. 

The author discusses the value of vitamin 
B, as a therapeutic substance in clinical states 
such as neuritis, mild chorea, gastrointestinal 
and metabolism disturbances, and pregnancy. 
For the majority of cases, a daily oral dose of 
from 1,000 to 2,000 Sherman-Chase units for a 
minimum period of 4 weeks is recommended. 
When vitamin B, is required by the pregnant 
woman it should be given during the entire 
period of pregnancy. 


The effect of vitamin B, on the peripheral 
neuritis of pellagra, T. D. Spres and C. D. 
Arinc. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 110, No. 14 
(April 2, 1938) pp. 1081-1084. 

The development of the clinical manifesta- 
tions of peripheral neuritis was observed in 6 
cases, 4 of which were associated with chronic 
alcohol addiction. The pellagra-producing diet 
was supplemented by crystalline vitamin B, 
given intravenously in 3 cases and by nicotinic 
acid given orally in the other 3. The peripheral 
neuritis symptoms responded promptly to the 
vitamin B, therapy but the accompanying 
stomatitis and glossitis were not alleviated. In 
the patients receiving nicotinic acid but no 
vitamin B;, the stomatitis and glossitis were 
relieved and the lesions of the mucous mem- 
brane healed but the peripheral neuritis was 
not cured. 


Effects of vitamin B (B;) therapy on the poly- 
neuritis of alcohol addicts, R. GooDHART 
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and N. Jorurre. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 

110, No. 6 (Feb. 5, 1938) pp. 414-419. 

The results of a clinical investigation made on 
17 alcohol addicts show that the primary cause 
of the polyneuritic condition incident to al- 
coholism is a vitamin B, deficiency and not the 
direct toxic action of the alcohol. The pa- 
tients, all of whom had a mild polyneuritis, 
were maintained on an adequate diet contain- 
ing 4 times the vitamin B, requirement of a 
60-kg. man, and 8 of them were given intra- 
venous injections of 10 mg. of crystalline vita- 
min B, daily for 10 days. The response of 
these 8 subjects was much greater than that 
shown by the other 9 subjects, with the poly- 
neuritis cured in 4 cases at the end of the 10- 
day period as compared to 1 in the other group. 


Alcoholic beri-beri, N. L. Price. Lancet 1, 

No. 15 (April 9, 1938) pp. 831-834. 

An adult male alcoholic with cardiac failure 
and polyneuritis, who had subsisted for some 
time largely on alcohol and a diet of white 
bread, butter, and tea, responded promptly 
to a high caloric diet with large amounts of 
vitamin B,, and by the end of the third month 
on the diet the cardiovascular system and the 
central nervous system were both normal. The 
author suggests modifying Cowgill’s concept 
to the extent that “the vitamin B, requirement 
of an individual depends not only on the rate 
but also on the type of tissue metabolism, and 
equally, therefore, not only on the total calorie 
intake but also on the kind of calories ingested.” 


A case of pellagra successfully treated with a 

filtrate factor obtained from liver, S. YuDKIN, 

J. C. Hawkstey, and J. C. Drummonp. 

Lancet 1, No. 5 (Jan. 29, 1938) pp. 253-255. 

A case is reported of a man with the char- 
acteristic symptoms of pellagra, previously 
existing on a poor diet, who failed to improve 
upon hospitalization with a milk diet supple- 
mented by fish, eggs, and chicken. Within 3 
days after the administration twice daily of 
70 cc. of the filtrate factor from liver cor- 
responding to about 500 gm. of fresh liver, 
improvements in the condition of the tongue, 
skin, appetite, and the mental condition were 
noted. At the end of one month exposure of 
the arms to the sun for one hour did not bring 
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about any ill effects. The filtrate factor was 
replaced by 1 dram of a yeast extract, Yeastrel, 
3 times a day, and the condition of the patient 
returned to normal. 


The curative action of nicotinic acid on pigs 
suffering from the effects of a diet consisting 
largely of maize, H. Cutcx, T. F. MacRae, 
A. J. P. Martin, and C. J. Martin. Bio- 
chem. J. 32, No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. 10-12. 
Two young pigs maintained on the black- 

tongue-producing diet lost their appetites and 
developed severe diarrhea, a distinct yellowing 
of the skin and scabby dermatitis, with loss of 
hair and a rapid weight loss, and one of the 
pair had paresis and spasticity of the muscles 
of the hindquarters. The administration of 
various fractions from yeast extract proved 
ineffective. The intramuscular injection of 100 
mg. of nicotinic acid in sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion 2 and 3 times at intervals of 3 days pro- 
duced striking results, with return of the appe- 
tite within 24 hours after the first injection, 
abatement of the diarrhea, improvement in the 
condition of the skin and hair, and increase in 
weight. The subsequent administration by 
mouth of 60 mg. of nicotinic acid daily restored 
the pigs to a normal, healthy state with a new 
growth of hair and disappearance of the muscle 
spasticity within a period of about 6 weeks. 


Pellagra in Egypt, P. Ettrncer, A. Hassan, 
and M. M. Tana. Lancet 2, No. 13 (Sept. 
25, 1937) pp. 755-758. 

The widespread prevalence of pellagra in 
Egypt is attributed to two concomitant but 
independent factors: mal-absorption due to 
parasitic infection of the intestines and malnu- 
trition due to a diet insufficient in the vitamin 
B complex. These bring about a condition of 
latent scurvy, with an increased formation and 
excretion of porphyrins. In such cases, the 
onset of active pellagra is precipitated by very 
hard physical work, particularly in the open 
air, by intensive exposure to sunlight, or by 
febrile infectious diseases. 


Modern views on pellagra, W. J. DANN and Y. 
Supparow. Brit. Med. J. No. 4031 (April 
9, 1938) p. 809. 

Trigonelline isolated from liver extracts had 
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no curative powers when administered to 6 
dogs with blacktongue. Therefore the author 
does not believe that the consumption of tri- 
gonelline contained in the bread eaten in rural 
Lower Egypt could have any influence on the 
incidence of pellagra. The parallelism be- 
tween the materials which are effective as pre- 
ventive and curative agents for human pellagra 
and canine blacktongue is advanced as evi- 
dence that the two diseases are caused by a 
deficiency of the same substance. The de- 
ficiency disease produced in pigs maintained on 
a corn diet is believed to be the only other 
analogue of human pellagra known today. 


Vitamins in relation to the prevention and 
treatment of pellagra, W. H. SEBRELL. J. 
Am. Med. Assocn. 110, No. 20 (May 14, 
1938) pp. 1665-1672. 

In this review paper, the author presents 
evidence to show that vitamin Beg, riboflavine, 
and the filtrate factor are not identical with the 
pellagra-preventive factor or the blacktongue- 
preventive factor, but that deficiencies of these 
vitamins and of other substances in the vitamin 
B complex may occur in man simultaneously 
with pellagra. It appears that nicotinic acid 
is either the pellagra-preventive vitamin or a 
provitamin or that it is only one of two or more 
substances necessary for the prevention of all 
the symptoms of pellagra or it may be conju- 
gated with other substances in the body into a 
more complex material which is essential in 
the prevention of pellagra. The author 
recommends for the treatment of pellagra in 
adults the use of a diet furnishing from 3,000 
to 4,000 calories and containing in addition to 
one quart of milk, lean meats, liver, and other 
foods rich in the pellagra-preventive vitamin. 
In the more severe cases the diet should be sup- 
plemented by liver extracts and dried powdered 
yeast and in some cases by nicotinic acid. The 
cheapest and most effective method for the im- 
mediate control of pellagra is the widespread 
distribution of powdered yeast during the late 
winter and early spring in the regions where the 
disease is endemic. Permanent control will be 
obtained only by teaching the people in those 
regions to grow in their home gardens and to 
eat the pellagra-preventing foods. 

M. D. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Retirement and insurance program, C. A. 
Rospsins. Educ. Bus. Mgr. & Buyer 21, 
No. 3 (March 1938) pp. 6-7, 14-16. 
Inasmuch as the Social Security Act does not 

include provision for employees in colleges and 
universities, many of these institutions are con- 
sidering these workers in their retirement pro- 
grams. This paper discusses the policy in effect 
at the College of Puget Sound since 1936, ac- 
cording to which retirement provision is com- 
pulsory for every permanent employee who 
receives a salary of $1,000 or more. 


Labor policies in hospitals, G. M. AUGUSTINE. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 5 (May 1938) 
pp. 309-329. 

Charts of individual positions show that 
hours and wages differ according to sex and 
race of employees and size and location of in- 
stitution. In general, men receive higher 
wages and work longer hours than women; 
white employees receive higher wages and work 
shorter hours than negro employees of like sex. 
The small hospitals employ more women and 
show lower wages and longer hours. Most of 
the hospitals furnish free medical care and ap- 
proximately half allow sick leave with pay. 


Measuring effectiveness in the preparation and 
service of hospital food, N. F. MacDonaLp. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 5 (May 1938) 
pp. 330-338. 

Raw food costs include four major variants: 
the purchasing power of the institution and the 
effectiveness of the purchasing department; 
changes in food price indexes; construction and 
types of menus and the number of meals of each 
type served; and the effective operation of the 
culinary and service department. A method is 
presented whereby these factors may be viewed 
separately, and its practicality for comparative 
purposes is demonstrated by a study of two 
California institutions. It is hoped that enough 
hospitals will compute their “culinary prepara- 
tion and service index” to establish a normal 
index of acceptable effectiveness. 


Personnel management in the dietary de- 
partment, R. H. CARPENTER. J. Am. 


Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 5 (May 1938) pp. 

343-347. 

The main objectives are: to maintain a 
smooth functioning of the various operations, 
to obtain the most efficient work for the labor 
dollar, and to effect the optimum personal de- 
velopment of the worker. A job analysis and 
occupational description of each job are essen- 
tial. Employing the right person, giving him 
a full understanding of the job and its oppor- 
tunities, as well as properly introducing him to 
and training him for it, are important in reduc- 
ing labor turnover. The expense of breaking 
in a new employee is between $10 and $50, and 
there are many other disadvantages to high 
labor turnover which the wise executive will 
try to avoid. The final interview when an 
employee leaves frequently points out the 


necessity for changes. 


The dietitian as an employer, F. M. Ricuarp- 
son. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 5 
(May 1938) pp. 348-351. 

A presentation of the plans of the United 
States Employment Service to improve and 
develop new procedures and selective devices 
through its division of standards and research. 
One problem is that of establishing policies or 
laws requiring physical examination of all food 
handlers. Occupational classification manuals 
with group arrangement for foods and institu- 
tion workers have been compiled by the divi- 
sion, and occupational dictionaries are in prep- 
aration. Complete job analysis manuals of 
all hotel and restaurant jobs will be used as 
aids to interviewers. Ten advantages to the 
dietitian of using the services of the state em- 
ployment offices are cited. 


Handling reserve linen, M. Burt. Modern 
Hosp. 50, No. 4 (April 1938) pp. 90, 92. 
Three records serve to keep an accurate ac- 

count of reserve linen and articles made in the 

sewing room. A stock tag pinned to the supply 
bears the name of the article and provides 
columns for recording the date, the amount on 
hand, and the department concerned. After 
each transaction, a record of the kind and 
number of articles is sent to the housekeeper’s 
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office; this includes the date, department, the 
closet in which the articles are stored, the 
balance on hand, and whether the transaction 
is a withdrawal or an addition. If the balance 
appears below the minimum, the housekeeper 
circles the word “‘add” and returns the slip to 
the sewing room, where the stock is brought 
up to maximum as soon as other work permits. 
The master record, which is a perpetual inven- 
tory, is kept in the housekeeper’s office. 


Food for child patients, E. N. YLVISAKER. 
Modern Hosp. 50, No. 4 (April 1938) pp. 
94+. 

In the Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati, the 
soft and infant diets are modifications of the 
general diet. Though the percentage of special 
diets is low, these, too, are built around the 
general diet in so far as is possible. The chil- 
dren’s liking for familiar foods and repetition is 
utilized in establishing good food habits. Des- 
serts detract from the interest in any other 
foods served with them; consequently, they are 
withheld until the rest of the meal has been 
eaten. Classes are held to correct the eating 
habits of these young patients and teach them 
the essentials of a normal diet. The educa- 
tional program also includes instruction of the 
parent of a child on a therapeutic diet and a 
unit course in normal nutrition for nurses, 
student dietitians, and resident doctors. 


Control in campus feeding, C. C. Covey. 
Nation’s Schools 21, No. 3 (March 1938) pp. 
55-57. 

The 10 kitchens and 12 dining rooms at Wel- 
lesley College are now under centralized con- 
trol. The head dietitian is responsible for the 
general organization and management, estab- 
lishes the food policies, employs the personnel, 
and makes the contacts with the purveyors. 
The 5 assistant dietitians are responsible for 
the actual operation of the kitchens and take 
turns in compiling the weekly menus. These 
are considered from these major angles: attrac- 
tiveness to the students, nutritive value, ap- 
pearance and color combination, and suitability 
as to market prices. Financial statements for 
each house show the monthly costs of 19 groups 
of foods. Complete meal counts are taken 
and per capita costs figured. Twice a year the 
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adequacy of the diet is estimated by the per- 
centage distribution of expenditure among the 
food groups. 


Analyze your food costs, E.G1rBErt. Nation’s 

Schools 21, No. 4 (April 1938) pp. 66+. 

A detailed account of the food cost control 
system in operation in the cafeteria at Rayen 
School, Youngstown, Ohio. The records for 
the control of food, personnel, and money relate 
to purchase, storeroom, kitchen, and service 
expenditures and include weekly accounting 
reports and monthly statements. The sales 
distribution is 63 per cent food cost, 30 pay roll, 
6 laundry and depreciation, and 1 profit. It is 
essential for the manager to know the facts of 
her financial operation to be successful. 


Psychology of cooperation, C. S. SLocoMBE. 
Personnel J. 16, No. 10 (April 1938) pp. 
325-332. 

Enlisting the aid of employees in running a 
plan efficiently was found to give them a con- 
structive interest in improving their work. At 
the end of six months of such co-operation, a 
set of rating forms and procedures had been 
developed, but the self-educating process was 
considered of equal importance. After a time 
the effect of the device was found to fade and 
a new plan had to be gradually developed to 
maintain interest. Development of a company 
policy, control of work standards, personnel 
techniques, and avoidance of waste are sug- 
gested as suitable for co-operative study. 


Life with the boss, R. B. Hersey. Personnel 

J. 17, No. 1 (May 1938) pp. 4-9. 

The accounts of a group of workers which 
reveal their reactions to their leaders and the 
policies of the company. Lack of understand- 
ing and appreciation is responsible for much of 
the unhappiness and disgruntled attitudes of 
employees. Other factors mentioned are the 
nature of the job, working conditions, illness, 
relations with fellow workers, low wages, and 
lack of security and recognition. 


Training for school cafeteria management, E. 
HatsEy. Prac. Home Econ. 16, No. 3 
(March 1938) pp. 114-115. 

A detailed account by a student worker of 
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her training in the public school cafeterias at 
Hartford, Connecticut, including several stud- 
ies made of special school cafeteria problems. 


A study of standardized portions, single dishes, 
and plate dishes, M. E. BRENNAN. Prac. 
Home Econ. 16, No. 3 (March 1938) p. 116. 
This report was presented at the Food Serv- 

ice Directors Conference in Boston. Stand- 

ardization involves uniform quality, service, 
and costs. Tested recipes and accurate, level 
measurements are essential to uniform quality. 

Scoops, ladles, casseroles, and slicing machines 

are useful in controlling the size of portions. 


The question of “stores control,” G. H. Mr- 
LER. Prac. Home Econ. 16, No. 3 (March 
1938) pp. 116-118. 

Management of an enterprise involves a 
record of the daily operations of the business 
transacted. The complete analysis of income 
from sales includes the deduction of the cost of 
goods sold and the selling expenses. The de- 
tailed perpetual inventory and periodic physical 
inventory are essential in determining food 
costs. A separate storeroom for resale foods 
and a charge for them on the inventory records 
at selling price are recommended procedures 
for checking the sales of these products. 


Study on purchased amounts of fruits and 
vegetables to show yield by weight, count, 
and scoop servings as used by high school 
cafeterias, G. I. Wattace. Prac. Home 
Econ. 16, No. 3 (March 1938) pp. 117-118. 
The results of many studies are charted to 

show the weight, size of can, count, standard 

portion by scoop number for various fruits and 
vegetables. In several cases, comparative data 
are given for fresh, canned, and frozen products. 


Better menu planning at lowered costs, R. 
Prescuitey. Prac. Home Econ. 16, No. 5 
(May 1938) pp. 204, 215. 
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Many practical suggestions are given for re- 
ducing costs and utilizing leftovers. Among 
these are creamed turkey with noodles, baked 
turkey slices, lamb shortcake, lambs’ liver or 
pork liver in place of calves’ liver, hot giblet 
toasted sandwiches, and individual casseroles. 
If dishes made with meat trimmings are served 
before the roast is offered, they are more popu- 
lar with children, because then the trimmings 
are not considered leftovers. Leftover vege- 
tables which can be used in salads should be 
washed off when they are removed from the 
steam table. The filling from leftover pies 
may be utilized in puddings and sauces. 


Tests for determining some basic facts about 
food costs, HorwaTH & Horwatu. School 
& Coll. Cafeteria 1, No. 1 (April 1938) 
pp. 8-12. 

Butchering tests made with six different cuts 
of meat, each test including two different pur- 
chases, served to establish the actual cost of 
orders, the most economical sizes and weights, 
and the essential selling price. 


Cafeteria accounting under the central man- 
agement plan, R. J. WicHMANN. School & 
Coll. Cafeteria 1, No. 1 (April 1938) pp. 29- 
32. 

The practical and workable system of ac- 
counts and record forms used in the Santa 
Monica city school cafeterias are presented. A 
comparison of food costs for each period of 
operation and a monthly profit-and-loss state- 
ment are prepared for each of the six elemen- 
tary, one junior, and one senior high schools. 
In addition, a consolidated profit-and-loss 
statement is made out for all the cafeterias. 
The cafeteria managers order perishables and 
other daily items directly from firms designated 
by the central office, but the latter places the 
monthly orders for staples and canned goods 
requisitioned by the individual managers. 

G. M. A. and M. pe G. B. 
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“The Old Sewing Room.” A shortened nutrition division of the Bureau of Home Eco- 


version of this delightful article by Ida M. 
Tarbell appeared in the April 1938 issue of 
The Reader’s Digest, but her description of 
home dressmaking a generation or more ago is 
worth reading in full. It will be found on page 
154 of the Spring 1938 issue of The North 
American Review. 


About Women. “Women in Business” is 
the title of a briefly annotated bibliography of 
basic information sources compiled by Florence 
A. Armstrong and Frances C. Porcher and 
issued in mimeographed form by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

“Status of Women: Communications Re- 
ceived from Governments and Women’s In- 
ternational Organizations” is the title of a 
League of Nations document dated Geneva, 
February 28, 1938, and officially numbered 
C.84.M.38. 1938. V. Copies are available for 
15 cents from International Documents Serv- 
ice, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Chase Going Woodhouse is the author of an 
article on “‘Vocational Guidance for Women,” 
which appeared in the November 1937 issue of 
The Junior College Journal. 

Under the heading “Classification: Home- 
making,” two pages of the International 
Altrusan for March 1938 are devoted to Al- 
trusan homemakers who, besides being success- 
ful heads of families, are recognized as forceful 
civic and cultural influences in their com- 
munities. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. A repro- 
duction of Dr. Stiebeling’s interesting chart of 
“Diet Ratings and Expenditure for Food”’ is 
found on page 18 of The Agricultural Situation 
for December 1, 1937, a monthly summary 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. Single copies are purchasable for 5 cents 
each from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Home-made Jellies, Jams, and Preserves” 
by Fanny Walker Yeatman and Mabel C. 
Stienbarger has been prepared in the foods and 


nomics and issued for free distribution as 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1800. 


U. S. Office of Education. Publications re- 
cently received include: Bulletin, 1937, No. 2, 
“Adult Education” from the 1934-36 Survey 
of Education in the United States; Bulletin, 
1937, No. 8, ‘Education of Negroes,” a 5-year 
bibliography, 1931-35; Bulletin, 1937, No. 37, 
“Guidance Bibliography,” covering publica- 
tions of 1936; Leaflet No. 32, “Personnel and 
Financial Statistics of School Organizations 
Serving Rural Children, 1933-34.” 


New Editions of Tests. A revision of the 
Gates-Strang Health Knowledge Tests for ele- 
mentary and advanced grades is now available 
from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. The price is 15 cents 
for a single sample set, $3.15 per 100, $25.20 
per 1,000. 

The Minnesota Rating Scale for Personal 
Qualities and Abilities, part of which first ap- 
peared in 1932 and the remainder in 1937, is 
also out in a 1938 edition, with revisions based 
on the experience of the home economics faculty 
at the University of Minnesota with the scale. 
The accompanying manual is by Clara M. 
Brown. The price for the scale is 5 cents a 
specimen set, $1 a hundred. 


Sight Saving. ‘‘New Recommendations on 
School Lighting, for Easier Seeing, Based on 
Research” is the title under which Henry B. 
Dates describes in Industrial Standardization 
for March 1938 the newly completed American 
Recommended Practice prepared under the 
auspices of the American Standards Associa- 
tion. 

The National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Inc., 50 West 50th Street, New York 
City, has on sale, for 10 cents, a copy of an 
11-page leaflet in which M. Reba Sprowles de- 
scribes “Development of Sight-Saving Class 
Work in the Fairhill School, Philadelphia.” 
The same organization has reprinted the article 
“Research and Prophylaxis in Sight Saving” 
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by Park Lewis from The Sight-Saving Review 
for September 1937. 


Fact Booklets. “Facts You Should Know 
About Health Cures,” “‘Facts You Should Know 
About Advertising,” and “Facts You Should 
Know About Cosmetics’’are the latest additions 
to the series of booklets which the National 
Better Business Bureau, Inc., Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City, issues to promote a better 
understanding of business by the consumer and 
which are checked by the trades and professions 
concerned. Single copies may be obtained free 
on request, or 100 copies for $2.50. 


Getting and Spending. ‘Your Income and 
Mine” and “How We Spend Our Money,” both 
by Maxwell S. Stewart, are respectively num- 
bers 20 and 18 in the series of Public Affairs 
Pamphlets sold for 10 cents each by the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City. The former is based on the 
Brookings Institution study The Income Struc- 
ture of the United States by Maurice Leven; 
the latter popularizes data collected some years 
ago and includes early returns from the na- 
tional Study of Consumer Purchases. 


Watch Out! To promote sales of a well- 
known piece of electrical household equipment, 
the manufacturer is giving away bona fide 
watches with a brief advertising message 
printed on the dial. Salesmen are said to find 
them useful as “door openers, as scuvenirs, in 
displays, as favors.” 


Linoleum in Sweden. Swedish co-operatives 
are planning to build a linoleum factory, says 
Business Week, presumably in the hope of re- 
ducing prices as they did when they entered 
the business of making electric light bulbs and 
rubber goods, two industries formerly under 
monopoly control in Sweden. 


Rubber in Furniture. A surprising number 
and variety of ways are described in ““The Use 
of Rubber in Furniture,” which appeared in 
the September 1937 Bulletin of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, Inc., 19, Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C. 3, and which that Associa- 
tion is now distributing in pamphlet form. 
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The “Oslo Breakfast.” This device for sup- 
plementary school feeding to which frequent 
references are now seen was first worked out 
in Norway but has spread to other countries. 
It is a meal consisting largely of protective 
foods (milk, bread, butter, and raw fruits and 
vegetables) and served to the children before 
the day’s activities begin in the school. 


Minerals in Cooked Foods. “Loss of Min- 
erals in Cooking” is an annotated bibliography 
prepared by E. Neige Todhunter and associates 
as part of a larger compilation on “Factors 
Affecting the Nutritive Value of Foods.” Its 
preparation served to give graduate students 
training in bibliographical work besides provid- 
ing a summary of available information. It 
has been issued as a mimeographed pamphlet 
officially designated Nutrition Circular No. 3, 
and copies may be obtained for 15 cents each 
from the College of Home Economics, State 
College of Washington, Pullman. 


Cantaloup No. 45. It is claimed for a new 
mildew-resistant variety developed by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the California 
Agricultural Experiment Station that it can be 
ripened on the vine until full flavor has de- 
veloped and still reach the market in firm con- 
dition. It has been rapidly growing in popu- 
larity in the Imperial and Salt River Valleys, 
which normally produce more than half the 
nation’s commercial crop, and this season it 
was expected to furnish 90 per cent of their 
output. 


Rural Relief. Recent pamphlets of interest 
to home economists concerned with rural 
problems are: “Disadvantaged Classes in 
American Agriculture” by Carl C. Taylor, 
Helen W. Wheeler, and E. L. Kirkpatrick, is- 
sued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
as Social Research Report No. VIII; and 
“Rural Poverty” and “Effects of the Works 
Program on Rural Relief,” both issued by the 
division of social research of the Works Progress 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


New York Families. Ina release about New 
York City housing projects, the United States 
Housing Authority says that as a result of the 
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trend toward smaller families, the number of 
dwelling units required per 1,000 of population 
is now 17 per cent higher than in 1900. 


On the Move. Mr. Bata, the Czechoslova- 
kian manufacturer whose low-priced, mass- 
production shoes are known the world over, was 
reported as building a 16-story factory, the 
largest concrete structure in Europe. Accord- 
ing to Tide, Mr. Bata’s own office will be a 
huge elevator which will move up and down a 
shaft adjoining the offices of the department 
heads. 


Middle Age and Youth. In a recent speech, 
Aubrey Williams, executive director of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and deputy ad- 
ministrator of the W.P.A., said, in describing 
the plight of the man with the growing family, 
that “‘one could do more for youth by giving 
employment at adequate wages to all men be- 
tween 45 and 60 years of age than by any other 
single measure that could be taken.” 


“Social Security in America.” The factual 
background of the Social Security Act as sum- 
marized from staff reports to the Committee 
on Economic Security is presented in a 592- 
page pamphlet prepared by the Social Security 
Board and purchasable from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 75 
cents a copy. 


Functions and Readers of Newspapers. In 
a recent talk on the attitude and responsibility 
of the press toward crime reporting, Sir Will- 
mott Lewis, Washington correspondent of the 
London Times, pointed out a significant dif- 
ference in the character and readers of news- 
papers a generation ago and today. He is re- 
ported to have said that whereas then the press 
was looked on mainly as an organ of informa- 
tion and opinion to be read by adults, it has 
now taken on the added functions of providing 
amusement and emotional appeal and is widely 
read by youth. 


English. The Education Digest for May 
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contains this item: “Graduates of 1940 and 
thereafter of the University of Kansas College 
of Liberal Arts must pass an examination show- 
ing their ability to write clear, effective English 
before they may enroll for the senior year.” 


“Ladies and Gentlemen!” Etiquette is the 
subject of another 35 mm. film strip prepared 
by the youth department of the Farmer’s 
Wife, St. Paul, Minnesota. Built around a 
typical farm girl’s experiences in visiting a 
friend for a week, it shows both right and 
wrong situations and is humorous enough to 
avoid being preachy. It will be sent free of 
charge on request, and early applications for 
reservations are advisable. 


Jobs in Home Economics. Home econom- 
ics was one of the three general lines of employ- 
ment (the other two were agriculture and sell- 
ing) in which prospects of employment for the 
year’s college graduates were better in June 
1938 than in 1937, according to replies received 
by the Investors Syndicate to questions sent 
to 261 institutions of higher learning. 


Nutrition. “New Technical Efforts Towards 
a Better Nutrition” is the title of a popular 
summary of the nutrition work of the League of 
Nations prepared by the Information Section 
of the League and purchasable through the 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York City, for 15 cents a copy. 


Nut Recipes. “Nuts and Ways to Use 
Them” by Elizabeth Fuller Whiteman of the 
Bureau of Home Economics has recently been 
issued as U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 302. 


Manners for Juniors. Margaret B. Stephen- 
son and Ruth L. Millett are the authors of a 
sensible booklet on etiquette, “How Do You 
Do?”, and of “A Test on Manners for Juniors.” 
Both are published by McKnight & McKnight, 
Bloomington, Illinois, the first for 25 cents a 
single copy, the test for 10 cents, with special 
prices for larger quantities. 


NEWS NOTES 
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American Marketing Association. At the 
annual meeting held in Washington, D. C., 
on May 20 and 21, the program showed that 
business is vitally concerned to regain consumer 
confidence. Among the speakers on this theme 
were John Benson, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies; Leverett 
S. Lyon of Brookings Institution; D. E. Mont- 
’ gomery, Consumers’ Counsel, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration; and A. D. H. 
Kaplan, director of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics urban study of consumer purchases. 

Conference of Food Service Directors. 
Speakers at the conference to be held in 
Rochester, New York, November 4 and 5, 
include Mary McCormick, New York State 
Department of Education, Professor Mueller, 
Massachusetts State Agricultural College, Dr. 
Estelle Hawley, University of Rochester, and 
Dr. Lydia Roberts, University of Chicago. 
Inquiries may be addressed to the general 
chairman, Grace Helene Miller, 154 East 68th 
St., New York City. 

National Recreation Congress. The 23d 
National Recreation Congress will be held in 
Pittsburgh from October 3 to 7, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel William Penn. 

National Association of Housing Officials. 
The annual meeting will be held at the Ward- 
man Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., October 
11 to 14, 1938. Further information may be 
obtained from Association headquarters, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Youth Section, American Country Life Asso- 
ciation. The national conference of this sec- 
tion will be held at the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, from November 2 to 5. The topic 
for consideration is “Improving Our Rural 
Civilization.” Further information may be 
obtained from Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C., or Howard F. 
Sharp, 5 Payne’s Place, Normal, Illinois. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. 
Edna J. Orr is chairman of the district meeting 
to be held at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, on November 5. 

Alabama College. New staff members dur- 
ing the second semester of last year were Mrs. 
Mary G. Bickler, who did field work in family 
life education for the vocational division; 
Elizabeth Heap, in the foods department; and 
Lucy McCormack, in charge of the home 
management house. 

Ruth O’Brien of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics spoke at convocation in March on 
how to secure a civil service position. 

Josephine F. Eddy bought additions for the 
college collection of textiles in the various 
European countries which she visited during 
the summer. 

Ouida Thompson and Mary Ling Hayley 
did graduate work at Iowa State College dur- 
ing the summer. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Gladys McCain 
Moncus, president of the Alabama Home Eco- 
nomics Association, was assistant instructor in 
glovemaking at the National 4-H Club Camp 
at Washington, D. C., in June. 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. Mary Parker, for- 
merly of Western Reserve University, visited 
the campus this spring en route to Mexico. 

March lecturers included Mrs. Harriet R. 
Howe of the A.H.E.A., who talked to the home 
economics girls on “Consumer Problems”’; 
Millicent Atkin of the Evaporated Milk Asso- 
ciation; and Virginia Porter of Libby, McNeill, 
& Libby. 

Dr. B. Eleanor Johnson taught two courses 
in consumer education at the University of 
Hawaii during the summer. 

Student Club. Virginia Birtcher is the new 
president of the Home Economics Club. 
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Extension Service. Ten salespeople from 
the Grabe Electric Company were enrolled last 
spring in a semiweekly, evening extension 
course to study home management problems, 
principles of cookery, and the use of electrical 
equipment for the home. Demonstrations on 
the use of equipment were given in the store’s 
modern demonstration kitchen. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. A 
complete register of all trained home econo- 
mists in Arkansas should be possible this year 
because home economics organizations have 
been formed in all but 3 or 4 of the 75 counties 
of the state. Each group elected officers; 
planned social, recreational, educational, or 
inspirational programs; and held monthly or 
bimonthly meetings. 

The Pulaski County group listed 74 eligible 
members, of whom 36 enrolled immediately, 
and held monthly Saturday luncheons. Eleven 
fields of home economics were represented at 
their first luncheon program, and each guest 
told the group about her activities. Waffle 
and chile suppers, picnics, swimming parties, 
and study groups have been held; and groups 
of women drove together to Little Rock to 
attend the state association meeting in April. 
Two years ago the state membership was 133; 
last year, 207; and this year, 352. 

The Association recommends the plan of 
county home economics units to any state 
wanting to build up membership, increase 
friendships, and improve understanding among 
its home economics groups. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Association. 
The annual spring meeting was held in Colo- 
rado Springs on April 23 with Vera Newburn 
of the State College of Education as program 
chairman. Speakers included Mrs. Kate W. 
Kinyon of the Denver public schools; Mrs. 
Esther B. Call of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, Amarillo, Texas; and Clifford Houston 
of the University of Colorado. Officers elected 
were: president, Ruth McCammon, State 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins; secretary, 
Marguerite Moffatt, Colorado Springs; treas- 
urer, Helen Redford. 


NEWS NOTES 


Colorado State College. Charlotte E. Car- 
penter, in charge of clothing and textiles, re- 
tired on June 1. She will make her home in 
Denver. 

Dr. W. E. Pyke, formerly of the chemistry 
department, has been appointed associate in 
home economics research at the Colorado 
Experiment Station to succeed Dr. Mark A. 
Barmore. 

Dr. W. E. Blatz of the University of Toronto 
conducted the third annual Parent Education 
Institute at the College from July 5 to 8. 

Two home management practice houses were 
in operation during the summer session. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Bertha Boger 
Wear resigned as state home agent on June 1 
to devote her time to homemaking in Colorado 
Springs. Ruth McCammon, extension nu- 
tritionist since 1934, is her successor. 

Helen J. Swinney, extension nutritionist at 
Iowa State College since 1929, has succeeded 
Miss McCammon as nutritionist. 

Three new home demonstration agents have 
been appointed: Ruth Demmel in Arapahoe 
County to succeed Thelma Bear, transferred 
to Weld County; Clara Augustine in Boulder 
County; and Mildred J. Timm as home 
demonstration agent-at-large. 

Delphine Dawson resigned as clothing spe- 
cialist on July 1 to become state leader of 
women’s work in Arizona. 

During the summer, 10 vacation camps for 
farm women from 32 counties were held in 
scenic parts of the state. 

State Board for Vocational Education. Mrs. 
Jean Cowan Bloom is the Board’s new parent 
education instructor. The co-operating agen- 
cies, the Bureau of Home and School Service 
and the Colorado Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, have promoted the work; 17 coun- 
ties have asked for parent education classes 
for this year. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held on May 21 at 
Connecticut College, with “Education for 
Home and Family Living” as the theme of 
the morning session. The discussion was sum- 
marized by N. Searle Light of the State De- 
partment of Education. Sectional meetings 
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were held by the teachers, home economics 
women in business, social workers, extension 
workers, and dietitians. At the afternoon 
session Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, di- 
rector of the Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations and professor of economics at Con- 
necticut College, spoke on “Judging Family 
Education Today by Its Results.” 

Speakers at the student club meeting were 
Maria Shaw on “Personality and Clothes” 
and Marie Erickson on “Cosmetics and Their 
Use.” 

Officers for the coming year are: president, 
Elsie Trabue, Connecticut State College; 
vice-president, Alice Gallivan; recording sec- 
retary, Helen Johnson; treasurer, Maura 
Gorman. 

Connecticut College. The College is offer- 
ing a new major in child development; and a 
nursery school, to be housed in a finely 
equipped cottage on the campus, opens this fall. 

The Student Home Economics Club shipped 
4 large boxes of clothing to the Save the Chil- 
dren Fund in Virginia. 

Last semester some of the senior home eco- 
nomics students gave demonstrations of low- 
cost food preparation before groups of town 
women. 

Connecticut State College. Gold and silver 
anniversaries marked this year’s Farm and 
Home Week at the College. On the morning 
of July 28 the Storrs Experiment Station cele- 
brated the completion of its 50th year of serv- 
ice to the state, and during the afternoon and 
evening the extension service celebrated its 
25th year. 

The program of the extension Silver Jubilee 
opened with the annual honorary recognition 
exercises. Dean J. L. Hills of the University 
of Vermont gave the principal address. A 
member of the extension staff reviewed briefly 
the 25 years of extension work, and extension 
leaders from various sections of the state 
gave short talks. A parade and pageant on 
the front campus, a chorus of 1,000 voices, 
and a square-dance festival with 1,000 par- 
ticipants were other features of the jubilee. 

Rural Youth Conference. The Ninth An- 
nual Rural Youth Conference was held at 
Storrs from July 31 to August 6 and the 
Junior Short Course from July 17 to 22. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual report of the president 
for 1937-38 shows 165 members (an increase 
of 27 over last year), one affiliated student 
club, and 79 subscribers to the JoURNAL OF 
Home Economics. During the year the Asso- 
ciation held one tea and 5 dinner meetings. 

HEWIB’S. At the section’s final spring 
meeting at Brook Farm Tea House on June 1, 
Janet Bond of the Metal Box Company of 
London was the honor guest. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. Dis- 
trict meetings were held on April 16 at Boise 
and Moscow and on April 23 at Pocatello. 
Marion White was elected secretary-treasurer. 

University of Idaho. Adah Lewis and her 
junior class in foods have been studying 
cooking qualities of domestic and imported 
varieties of dried peas and lentils and have 
made a compilation of recipes. 

Dr. Ella Woods has prepared a chart on the 
use of potatoes, giving reasons for including 
them in a reducing diet. 

An exhibit of photographs of activities of 
the home economics department was sent to 
the A.A.U.W. College Day program in Spokane 
and is to be incorporated into a special home 
economics folder. 

Extension Service. Demonstrations of new 
uses of lamb and the less used cuts of meat, 
potatoes, and dairy products have been con- 
ducted by Melba Olsen in the Idaho Falls 
district, by Hilda Frederick in the Pocatello 
district, and by Leona Curtis in the Moscow 
district. For the State Dairy Meeting in 
Twin Falls, Margaret Hill and Marion Hep- 
worth prepared exhibits and a demonstration 
which showed uses for dairy products in differ- 
ent types of meals. For the annual State 
Horticultural Meeting in Boise in January, 
Marion White, Frances Gallatin, and Marion 
Hepworth arranged a 3-day exhibit featuring 
fruits and vegetables for different types of 
meals. 

Hattie Abbott, district home demonstra- 
tion agent in the north-central district, co- 
operated with the county superintendent of 
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schools and county health nurses in planning a 
school lunch program for some of the outlying 
districts in Clearwater County. 

Two meetings on rural electrification were 
held at Craigmont and Nez Perce in February. 

Vocational Home Economics. New high 
school homemaking departments at Paris, 
Payette, St. Anthony, and Spirit Lake have 
been opened this past year. 

Curriculum Revision Study. Between 35 
and 45 teachers in Idaho are working on cur- 
riculum revision. Meetings with the 7 sub- 
committees were held last spring, and the 
material covered was turned over to Esther 
Segner, general chairman, for further refining 
by the students in the homemaking curriculum 
course during summer school at the University 
of Idaho. 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College. Mrs. Florence 
Busse Smith began work as state director of 
home economics education for adults on Febru- 
ary 1 with headquarters at the College. She is 
assisted by Helen Estabrook of Ithaca, New 
York. 

Butler University. Following the Pitts- 
burgh meeting of the A.H.E.A., Ida B. Wil- 
hite enrolled at the New Yerk School of In- 
terior Decorating. 

Indiana State Teachers College. From 
June 13 to July 1, Mrs. Florence Busse Smith, 
state director of adult education, conducted 
a short course in adult education and an 
adult observation and demonstration class. 

Lora Lewis, supervisor of home economics 
in Terre Haute, had charge of the methods 
and organization classes at the summer session. 

An enlarged portrait of Ivah M. Rhyan, 
former head of the department, was presented 
to the home economics department by the 
Faculty Women’s Club of the College. The 
local Tri Kappa organization presented the 
department with an oil painting of Professor 
Turman, 

Purdue University. Dr. Alma Long, for- 
merly director of the education department, 
Putnam Tracy School, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, is the new George-Deen research spe- 
cialist in home economics education. 

The annual dinner for the home eccnomics 
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students and staff was held in May, with 
Dr. Marie Dye of Michigan State College as 
the principal speaker. At the dinner the 
Omicron Nu medal was presented to the 
outstanding freshman of the year. 

Indianapolis. Believing that an attractive 
personal appearance, a knowledge of the right 
clothes and how to wear them, plus a feeling 
of self-assurance in one’s social situations are 
a decided asset and the right of every indi- 
vidual, Principal E. H. Kemper McComb 
of Emmerich Manual Training High School 
has added to the curriculum courses designed 
to meet this need. They have been developed 
with the encouragement of the department 
head, Josephine Boyd, and the teacher in 
charge, Marie Holmes. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. 
Georgiana H. Smurthwaite, state home demon- 
stration leader, was elected president at the 
March meeting and Alma Dale Newell of the 
Junior College, Hutchinson, secretary. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College. Mrs. 
Mary Sutherland of Colorado State College 
was the speaker at the annual Home Economics 
Dinner in May. 

Kansas State College. Dr. Martha S. 
Pittman, Berniece Kunerth, Deva Cederquist, 
and Ella Jane Meiller went to Iowa State 
College the latter part of April to co-operate 
in the regional project on the nutritional status 
of college women. 

En route home from her trip around the 
world, Le Velle Wood attended the University 
of Washington last spring and taught at the 
summer session of Oregon State College. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
Dr. Lillias Francis discussed “High Lights in 
Vitamin B and G Research in 1937” before 
the dietetic section of the Kansas Home 
Economics Association meeting in Topeka in 
March. E. Louise Gibson spoke at the con- 
sumer education section on “Training from the 
School’s Standpoint.” 

University of Kansas. Dr. Florence Brown 
Sherbon was on leave of absence last year to 
collect material for a revision of her book 
The Child. 

Hazel Lee Simmons, a graduate who has 
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been teaching home economics at Lawrence 
High School, has been made principal of one 
of the elementary schools in Lawrence where 
an experiment in the teaching of homemaking 
in the lower grades is being undertaken. 

Kansas Dietetic Association. The Asso- 
ciation, recently affiliated with the American 
Dietetic Association, held its first annual meet- 
ing in Topeka on March 25. Lenna F. Cooper, 
president of the A.D.A., and Dr. Ruth Cowan 
Clouse of the Council on Foods of the A.M.A. 
were guest speakers. 

Farm Security Administration, Topeka. 
Eleven home management supervisors have 
been added in Kansas. Their major project 
has been an extensive canning program to 
reduce cash expenditures and to provide a 
more adequate diet for the 5,500 families now 
borrowing from the Administration. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State Normal College. The 
program of itinerant teacher training inaugu- 
rated last year at the College has necessitated 
the addition of a supervisor of home economics 
in the training school. The itinerant teacher 
trainer supervises home economics teaching 
in the high schools of surrounding parishes and 
teaches home economics methods in the college 
training school. Students in training have an 
opportunity to visit near-by home economics 
departments. 

A new high school building is being con- 
structed which will provide excellent facilities 
for an enlarged home economics training 
program. 

The home economics department was repre- 
sented at the state curriculum meeting in 
Alexandria at which college work was dis- 
cussed. 

Last spring the Euthenics Club had the 
opportunity of hearing Marian Nelkin tell 
about her recent trip to China and Japan, and 
Lela A. Tomlinson talk on club work. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. 
Home economists from all sections of the state 
attended the meeting at Augusta on May 21. 
Officers elected included: president, Madeleine 
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D. Kingsley; vice-presidents, Ruth Crosby, 
representing the teachers’ section, Estelle 
Nason, extension, Mary Marble, nutrition, 
Florence Kelley, homemakers’; and secretary- 
treasurer, Leone Dakin. 

At the general session Mrs. Helen Judy Bond 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
spoke on consumer education under the title 
“A New Triangle”; Dr. Grace Foster, Augusta 
State Hospital, on “Adolescent Adjustment— 
A Challenge to the Home Economist”; and 
Marion Butters, assistant director of the 
New Jersey Extension Service on ““The Home- 
maker and the World Today.” 

Sectional meetings were held in the after- 
noon for extension workers, homemakers, 
nutritionists and dietitians, and teachers. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
Home economists who attended the annual 
spring meeting of the Association at Towson 
on April 30 opened the attractively sketched 
green and white covers of their program to 
find that the theme for the day was to be 
“The Wayfarers—The Maryland Home Eco- 
nomics Saga,” patterned after Longfellow’s 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. The designer and 
author of the script, they were informed, was 
Keturah E. Baldwin; the historian, Erna Marta 
Riedel; the narrator, Ida A. Whaley. Part I, 
“Extension Work in Home Economics,” in- 
cluded a prelude, “The Pathfinder’s Tale,” 
by Mrs. H. J. Patterson, and two interludes, 
“The Circuit Rider’s Tale” by Emma S. Jacobs 
and “The Extension Worker’s Tale” by Venia 
M. Kellar. Part II, “School Work in Home 
Economics,” consisted of a long prelude, ““The 
Teacher’s Tale,” which required reminiscences 
from the following wayfarers: Ethel M. Dix 
for the county schools, Mary Faulkner for the 
city schools, and Martha C. Thomas, Mrs. 
Corrine Troy Scofield, and Marie Mount for 
the colleges. Part III, “Home Economics 
Organizations,” consisted of a two-part pre- 
lude about the A.H.E.A. by Keturah E. Bald- 
win and about the Maryland Home Economics 
Association by Edna B. McNaughton and an 
interlude of an exhibit and pictures of home 
economics in Maryland in “the beginnings.” 
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Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The fall meeting, to be held in Jackson on 
November 4 and 5, will include discussions of 
food, housing, and clothing. Emma Lindsey 
is president-elect; Jane Adams, vice-president; 
and Mattie Grace King, treasurer. 

At the fall meeting, the newly organized 
negro section will have its first official program 
with Xylema P. Price of Alcorn College as 
chairman and Alice Carter Oliver of Jackson 
as secretary. 

According to Helen Hawkins, student club 
adviser, the student club section will hold its 
fall meeting in Meridian on December 2 and 3. 

Extension Service. May Haddon, nutri- 
tionist, left for Europe in August. She 
planned to spend 6 months at the University 
of Aberdeen, where she will study the relation 
of nutrition to health by means of observation, 
lectures, and supervised reading. She will 
also visit England, Denmark, Sweden, and 
France. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Association. 
Preliminary plans are being made for the spring 
meeting of the Association in St. Louis. 

American Vocational Association. With the 
1938 annual meeting scheduled to meet in 
St. Louis from November 30 to December 3, 
the local committees are at work perfecting 
plans for the success of the meeting. 


MONTANA 


Montana State College. Dean Gladys 
Branegan, who spent the past year on a world 
tour, is resuming her duties at the College this 
month. 

Miriam Scholl has resigned to teach at 
Columbia University. 

Mrs. Bertha Olsen, who substituted last 
year for Bertha Clow while the latter was 
acting dean, is now supervisor of the sewing 
rooms of the Montana W.P.A. 

Vocational Home Economics. Lelia Massey 
is now full-time state supervisor of vocational 
home economics. Mrs. Edith Harwood will 
devote part of her time to assisting Miss 
Massey with vocational supervision and the 
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remainder to her work as instructor at Montana 
State College. 

All vocational home economics teachers in 
Montana were retained from two weeks to a 
month after the regular school year closed to 
supervise home application of school work. 

Extension Service. Frances Smith has re- 
sumed her duties as state home demonstration 
leader after finishing her work for a master’s 
degree in adult education at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Martha Hensley, previously on the IIli- 
nois extension staff, is now clothing specialist. 

Teton County recently appropriated funds 
to employ a full-time home demonstration 
agent. Lois Knowlton is the temporary ap- 
pointee. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. Grace Morton, 
head of the clothing and textiles division, 
attended the conference on clothing and tex- 
tiles curriculum in Chicago on April 23 and 
24. 

Dr. Leland Stott took part in a symposium 
on “Psychology and Family Relations” at the 
Mid-Western Psychological Association meet- 
ing at Madison, Wisconsin, on April 23. 

Vocational Homemaking Conference. At 
the annual conference in Lincoln from August 
29 to 31, Dr. Muriel Brown of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, was the guest speaker. 

Omaha. Mrs. Elizabeth Riner, supervisor 
of home economics education in the Omaha 
schools, taught methods of adult education at 
Colorado Agricultural College during the first 
6 weeks of summer school. 

Extension Service. Marie Hornung, who 
has been teaching at Curtis, is the new home 
extension agent in Lincoln County, replacing 
Florence Downs, who resigned to be married. 

Ruth Nuernberger, home extension agent, 
was transferred from Dawes County to Custer 
County to replace Vida Metzger, who resigned 
to live on a ranch. 

Grace Lee, district extension agent at 
O’Neill, has resigned to be married. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
Ethel Wright of the Garland School of Home- 
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making, Boston, was elected president at the 
annual meeting on May 14 at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, Boston. 

Members of the Association and the Massa- 
chusetts Dietetic Association held a tea on 
May 17 in honor of Dr. Hazel Munsell of the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, who has 
been working for several months at the Boston 
Dispensary with Frances Stern and her staff 
on a popular edition of Vitamins. 

Boston University. The summer faculty 
included Mrs. Margia B. Abbott of Simmons 
College, who taught Textiles for Consumers; 
Frederica Beinert, Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Public Health, Advanced Nutri- 
tion; and Katherine L. Baker, Medford High 
School, Consumer Education. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The spring meeting took the form of a 
week-end conference and house party at Fran- 
conia. On Saturday, Delphine Lerschen and 
Miss Holy of the Public Service Company 
demonstrated the use of electric equipment, 
and Alice Pratt of the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company demonstrated making a slip-cover 
pattern for a chair. In the evening Mrs. Ella 
Shannon Bowles read from her new book 
Let Me Show You New Hampshire, and C. T. 
Bodwell of the Flume Reservation showed col- 
ored pictures of beauty spots in New Hamp- 
shire. 

State Department of Education. A joint 
conference of about 100 teachers of home eco- 
nomics and agriculture from Vermont and 
New Hampshire was held at Plymouth Nor- 
mal School from June 22 to 25. “Learning 
to Live’’ was the general theme of the addresses 
and group discussions. It was primarily for 
teachers of this work in the federally aided 
vocational schools of the two states. Other 
teachers were invited. 

Keene Normal School. Ruth Parker re- 
signed in June to marry Emil Keiler, a member 
of the faculty at the Andover High School. 

Mrs. Josephine A. Rigg spent her vacation 
with the European study group conducted 
by Professor Ralph Fanning of Ohio State 
University. 

University of New Hampshire. Marion A. 
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Bailey, the new instructor of foods and cookery, 
will have charge of equipping the unit kitchen 
laboratory in the new Pettee Hall. 

During the past year the home economics 
department has for the first time had a small 
cottage devoted to applied design and handi- 
crafts. It is open every day so that the stu- 
dents can carry out a very flexible program. 
An exhibition of the articles made in the craft 
classes was held on Mother’s Day at the Uni- 
versity. Craft classes were held during the 
June Extension Institute. 

Extension Service. An Extension and Rec- 
reation Institute was held in June at the 
State University. The Youth Institute was 
held at the same time. Courses were offered 
in visual education, land use, home economics 
problems, drama, handicraft, music leader- 
ship, public speaking, poultry, dairying. 

During the summer, the extension home eco- 
nomics department moved to new quarters in 
Pettee Hall, which brings its staff into closer 
contact with the resident department. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
In celebration of its 10th anniversary and in 
appreciation of the hospitality extended by the 
home economics department each year, the 
Association at the spring meeting at New 
Jersey College for Women presented the de- 
partment with a silver tea service. In accept- 
ing the gift, Mrs. Helen W. Hazen, director 
of the home economics department, expressed 
gratitude for the stimulus the Association had 
given to interest in home economics in the 
New Jersey secondary schools. Mrs. Hazen 
announced that the Anna Hallock Award, 
given annually by the Association to the senior 
making the highest averages during the 4-year 
home economics course, was presented to 
Jane Apple of Glen Ridge. 

Grace Hadley, supervisor of home economics 
in New Brunswick, was elected president of 
the Association for the coming year. 

New Jersey College for Women. Mrs. 
Edna Bryte taught clothing construction at the 
summer session at Syracuse University, and 
Alberta Dent taught at the University of 
Washington. 

Rutgers University. At the First Rutgers 
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Youth Institute, July 6 to 8, several hundred 
4-H club members, students of vocational 
agriculture and home economics, and other 
youth, came from all parts of New Jersey for 
the 3-day discussion on “Horizons for Youth.” 
President Robert C. Clothier welcomed the 
conferees, and the program was planned by 
Dr. Howard W. Beers, extension sociologist, 
and Mildred B. Murphey, state leader of 
home demonstration agents. 

Newark. According to Anna M. Dooley, 
the active student club at Weequahic High 
School not only helps the girls to mingle so- 
cially but stimulates interest in all phases of 
home economics and develops personality and 
the co-operative spirit. 

Paterson. A 4-year course of study and 
syllabus, to be released in September, has 
been prepared by department home economists 
under the direction of Mary M. Buckley, 
supervisor of home economics for the Paterson 
public schools. 

A second summer institute for mothers and 
children was held daily during July and August, 
thanks to the joint efforts of the Paterson 
Home Bureau, the Board of Education, and 
the New Jersey Home Economics Extension 
Service. Play equipment for older children 
was loaned by a near-by public school; con- 
certs were given by the local W.P.A. band; 
and informal talks and demonstrations for 
mothers were planned by Mrs. Cecilia B. 
Brogan, city home demonstration agent. 

Extension Service. For three months last 
spring the Homemakers Forum under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Marion McDowell, specialist 
in parent education, presented a weekly 15- 
minute program on “Living Out of Doors” 
over station WOR of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
At the May meeting of the home economics 
women in business section, Edith Barber was 
elected to succeed Jane Tiffany Wagner as 
chairman for the coming year. The business 
session followed a dinner and the showing of 
two educational films put out by commercial 
firms. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. In 
honor of the seniors and staff members, the 
juniors entertained at a tea in the home 
management house on May 25. 

The home economics staff entertained the 
seniors at a gypsy party on the lawn of the 
practice house on June 1. 

Forty-five home economics seniors were 
graduated on June 6. 

Extension Service. Grace E. Frysinger of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture spoke 
on “The Contribution of the Home to Agri- 
culture” at Homemakers’ Achievement Days 
held during June in Wells, Benson, Stutsman, 
Richland, and Ramsey Counties. 

4-H club boys and girls from 21 counties 
attended 4-H club camps during June, July, 
and August. 

Mary E. Laycock, associate county exten- 
sion agent in Barnes County, attended the 
summer school for extension workers at Colo- 
rado Agricultural College. 

A camp for members of Homemakers’ 
Clubs was held in Stutsman County early in 
June. 

About 100 farm boys and girls from 35 coun- 
ties attended the annual North Dakota 4-H 
Club Conservation Camp at Bismarck in 
August. 

The annual Achievement Institute of North 
Dakota for 4-H clubs will be held from No- 
vember 1 to 4, following the annual club 
stock show and sale. A large attendance is 
expected. 

Vocational Home Economics. In 1937-38, 
16 centers in North Dakota had adult home- 
making programs; and 2,867 persons were 
enrolled in the 119 classes offered in foods, 
clothing, home problems, child training, family 
relationships, consumer education, good groom- 
ing, and personality. 

An adult conference was held the first week 
in September under the leadership of Christine 
Finlayson, state supervisor of home economics 
education, and Ella Johnson, assistant state 
supervisor. 

Ella Johnson taught at the summer session 
at the University of Minnesota. 
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OHIO 


Miami University. In July, Alice Swisher 
attended a 3-week course in Household Arts 
of the Seventeenth Century, sponsored by 
the Antiquarian Society of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts. The classes met at the William 
Harlowe House in Plymouth. 

Adult Homemaking Classes. Almost a hun- 
dred home economics teachers in Ohio con- 
ducted classes in adult homemaking educa- 
tion during the past year. 

Lillian Peek, working through the State 
Department of Education, met with the home 
economics seniors in the various state uni- 
versities to organize programs for adult home- 
making for the coming year. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. Mrs. Sara Watt 
Prentiss, Florence E. Blazier, and Agnes 
Kolshorn have rejoined the home economics 
faculty after sabbatical leave spent abroad and 
in study in eastern institutions. 

Winifred Harley, who was in charge of the 
nursery school during 1937-38, left for her 
home in England in July. 

Vivian Roberts studied at the University of 
Chicago during the summer. 

Ruth Sun, a graduate of Yenching College, 
China, and holder of the International Friend- 
ship scholarship, has returned to the campus 
after study at the Merrill-Palmer School. 

Esoon Choi, who completed requirements for 
a master’s degree during the summer session, 
is now on the staff of her alma mater, Ewah 
College, Seoul, Korea. 

Student Club. Eleanor Hansen was chair- 
man of the annual summer silver tea which the 
student clubs gave for the benefit of a scholar- 
ship for a foreign student. On next Home- 
coming Day, chrysanthemums will again be 
sold for the benefit of the International 
Friendship scholarship. 

Extension Service. Eileen Perdue, cloth- 
ing specialist who recently married George 
Buxton, resigned on July 1 and has been suc- 
ceeded by Lucy Lane. 

Mrs. Jessie Palmiter Ingram, home demon- 
stration agent in Coos County who recently 
married and resigned, has been succeeded by 
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Julia Bennett. Mrs. Winifred Gillen is now 
home demonstration agent in Klamath County. 
Mrs. Dorothy Bishop, home demonstration 
agent-at-large who acted as agent in Jackson 
County during the sabbatical leave of Mrs. 
Mack, will be acting home demonstration 
agent in Deschutes County during the coming 
year while Mrs. Wertz, the regular agent, is on 
sabbatical leave. 

Homemakers’ summer camps have been 
held annually in Oregon for the past 8 years. 
This year, about 1,000 women attended the 8 
camps. Over 400 4-H boys and girls attended 
the 5 camps arranged for them in counties hav- 
ing home demonstration agents. Most of the 
camps are located on lakes or rivers in the 
forest counties. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Drexel Institute of Technology. Nellie 
May Lotz, who retired from the home eco- 
nomics faculty at the close of the last college 
year, was guest of honor at a dinner given by 
her colleagues at Alden Park Manor, German- 
town, on May 12. A Drexel alumna, she had 
been connected with the applied art division 
since 1911. She will make her home in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Home Economics Day was observed by the 
home economics students on May 23. The 
day’s program, in charge of the student home 
economics and dietetic clubs, included a gen- 
eral assembly addressed by Marion Stephenson, 
free-lance fashion photographer, a tea, and a 
formal dinner in honor of the home economics 
seniors. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The consumer education committee, of 
which Jane Ketchen is chairman, sponsored 
a consumer study group among the clubwomen 
of Rock Hill. The home demonstration, 
teaching, and research staffs of Winthrop 
College co-operated in presenting the subject 
matter, and committees of the study group 
did follow-up work and helped arrange ex- 
hibits for the public meeting on May 18. At 
this meeting, R.A. Furr of Winthrop College 
spoke on “Advertising from the Consumer’s 
Point of View.” 
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Columbia College. Improvements have 
been made in the home management apart- 
ment and in the clothing laboratory, and more 
extensive ones are planned for the near future. 

Since the College has been admitted to full 
membership in the Southern Association of 
Colleges, it has become possible to increase the 
number of home economics instructors. Emily 
Kent will be assistant dietitian and assistant 
teacher of clothing for 1938-39. Related art 
is being taught in the art department. 

Woman’s College, Furman University. The 
College is adding a fourth member to its home 
economics staff this fall, thereby making it 
possible to offer increased work in chemistry 
and food preparation and new courses in house- 
hold administration and buying for the home. 
The course in child development is being ex- 
panded to stress family relationships. A new 
course, The Child in the Family, is made pos- 
sible by better co-ordination of the required 
courses in Human Physiology, Child Psychol- 
ogy, Nutrition, and Sociology. 

Adult education is receiving increased atten- 
tion throughout the 18-unit sequence in educa- 
tion required of all teachers in training. 

Winthrop College. Upsilon chapter of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron in co-operation with the State 
Department of Education sponsored the state 
high school contest for senior home economics 
students at the College on April 29 and 30. 
Each contestant made entries in foods, home- 
made toys, clothing, and room arrangement. 
At the same time, the State Junior Home- 
makers’ Association held its first annual 
meeting. 

On March 17 and 18, Dr. Lucile Reynolds 
and Henry Johnson of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration held several conferences with the 
Winthrop College seniors on consumer credit. 

The teacher-training program was enlarged 
during the past year. Student teachers lived 
in 4 outlying centers for 6 weeks and carried a 
full-time program supervised by the teacher- 
training staff. 

Farm Security Administration. The F.S.A. 
has added home supervisors to its staff, among 
them several colored assistants who will work 
in counties having a large percentage of negro 
families on the rolls. 
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TEXAS 


North Texas State Teachers College. Dr. 
Florence Scouler became director of the home 
economics department on June 1. 

The summer faculty included Dr. Viola Pitt- 
man Russell of Terre Haute, Indiana, who 
taught home economics education; Rosaline 
Ivey of Eastern State Teachers College, North 
Carolina, clothing; and Helen Stowe of the 
Junior College, Arlington, foods and service. 

Texas State College for Women. Marion 
Kay, a junior home economics major, has been 
recommended for the Daniforth scholarship. 

Emma L. Phillips, an alumna, is teaching 
this year at the School of Home Sciences, 
Otago University, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Visiting members of the summer faculty in- 
cluded: Dr. Muriel Brown, Mary Mason, 
Ida Lou Nelson, Dryden Quist, Hazel Rennoe, 
Dee Shirley, Lela Tomlinson, and Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood. 

West Texas State Teachers College. Seven 
hundred attended the 8th annual short course, 
the theme of which was “The Penny, the 
Dollar,and You.” Speakers were Jack Sheton, 
Mrs. Bernice Clayton, Paul Benbrook, and 5 
seniors of the College. 

Dallas. The Forest Avenue High School has 
3 homemaking courses for boys; and the Adam- 
son High School, a course in homemaking for 
both boys and girls. 


UTAH 


University of Utah. A conference for home 
economics teachers, under the leadership of 
Susan M. Burson of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, was held at the University from June 13 
to July 1. A daily conference period was pro- 
vided for discussion of homemaking education 
problems in Utah. 

In connection with the conference, an Insti- 
tute on Education for Family Life was held 
to which all agencies and individuals interested 
in family life education were invited. Its 
program included lectures and discussions led 
by visiting and local professors. 

Dr. Ruth Lindquist of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology taught home management and 
family relationships at the summer session. 
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Utah State Agricultural College. At the 
recent anniversary of the founding of the Col- 
lege, an honorary degree was given to Abby L. 
Marlatt of the University of Wisconsin as 
“one of the foremost educators of the country.” 

Vocational Home Economics. The sum- 
mer programs in vocational home economics 
carried on in some 18 Utah school districts 
meant about two months’ additional employ- 
ment for home economics teachers and the 
extension of home projects through the sum- 
mer months. To make the work more effec- 
tive, this phase of home economics was studied 
at the Vocational Conference in June. 


VERMONT 


University of Vermont. The home econom- 
ics club arranged a number of outstanding pro- 
grams last year. On Home Economics Day, 
Helen S. Mitchell of Massachusetts State 
College spoke on “Food Fads and Fallacies,” 
and at another meeting Marjorie Heseltine of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau was the speaker. 
At a meeting in the “Brick-Barn,” the club 
entertained the agricultural students, and Dean 
J. L. Hills repeated the address on “Senator 
Justin Smith Morrill, the Statesman and the 
Man,” which he gave at the annual meeting 
of the Land-Grant College Association last 
November. 

The “Brick-Barn”’ is a small building con- 
nected with the home management house; it 
was recently acquired and equipped by the 
department to provide a classroom, which 
can be used also for social gatherings, and a 
laboratory for the study of the preschool child. 

Experiment Station. Margaret E. Tiffany 
has been appointed research assistant in home 
economics and Dorothy Neutzman, graduate 
assistant. 

Extension Service. Louise Sondermann be- 
came home demonstration agent for Orleans 
County on July 1. 

Mrs. Charlotte P. Brooks, home manage- 
ment specialist, and Eleanor Winters and 
Mrs. Lorna White, home demonstration agents, 
attended summer school at Cornell. 

The fall conference of home demonstration 
agents will be held from September 12 to 16 
at Fletcher Farm, the Adult Education Center 
at Proctorsville. 
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WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. Dean Flor- 
ence Harrison resigned on August 1 to become 
chairman of the home economics department 
at the University of Missouri. 

Bernice Allen, acting head of the textile and 
clothing division, resigned on September 1. 

Susan Burson of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and Mrs. Dora Lewis, supervisor of home 
economics in the Seattle public schools, con- 
ducted a conference on homemaking for teach- 
ers of the state from June 27 to July 2 at the 
College. 

Mrs. Dora Lewis and Mrs. Marie Ringle, 
district supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion in Indiana, taught at the summer session. 

A two-credit course on housing from the 
functional standpoint was introduced last 
semester with Mrs. Nellie Howard in charge. 

Marian Beckman, a graduate of Mills Col- 
lege, and Margaret Elder, formerly dietitian 
at the Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, are to be graduate 
assistants this year in institution economics. 

Extension Service. Eight additional coun- 
ties made provision for full- or part-time serv- 
ice of a home demonstration agent during the 
past year, making a total of 18 which will have 
this service as soon as qualified workers can be 
secured. Then the service will be available to 
more than two thirds of the 84,000 farm homes 
in the state. Ruth M. Paul and Fannie Mor- 
rill are the latest appointees. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia University. Rachel H. Col- 
well, who came to the University 27 years ago 
and has developed the department of home 
economics to its present status, has resigned 
as its head. As professor emeritus, she will 
continue part-time teaching. 

Ruth Noer, formerly dean of women, will 
succeed Miss Colwell. 

Ellen Miller of the Merrill-Palmer School 
conducted a special two-week summer course 
in “Better Housing for Successful Family 
Life.” 

Gladys Wasmuth completed work for her 
master’s degree at Cornell University during 
the summer. 
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WISCONSIN 


Madison Home Economics Club. Frank 
Lloyd Wright addressed the Club on housing 
on June 6. After the lecture, the group visited 
a low-cost house designed by Mr. Wright. 

In May the Club was entertained at lunch- 
eon by the home economics department of the 
Madison Vocational School and later joined 
the Central High P.-T.A. as guests of the 
Central High School home economics depart- 
ment for a style show and tea. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. On April 28 
over station WISN, Susan West and two mem- 
bers of the home management class gave a 
broadcast on “The Scientific Selection of 
Kitchen Equipment.” The next day the class 
gave a tea and demonstration on the same sub- 
ject for the Home Economics Club of Mil- 
waukee. 

Hazel Rennoe, who is a member of the home 
furnishings council for the federal housing 
project “Greendale” in Milwaukee, recently 
lectured to a group of about 65 future occu- 
pants of the houses on “First Steps in Fur- 
nishing or Refurnishing.”’ The classes in home 
management and home furnishings visited the 
project on May 21. 

Mount Mary College. During the House- 
hold Finance Corporation Hour on May 12, 
Mary G. O’Brien and two seniors spoke over 
WISN on “Consumer Education.” 

Stout Institute. At the summer session, 
short unit courses were offered by the follow- 
ing: Dr. Florence Wall of the American In- 
stitute of Chemists, a unit on cosmetology; 
Myra Jervy of Stephens College, personal 
development and grooming; Dr. Leland Gor- 
don of Denison University, consumer infor- 
mation; Dr. Harvey Tieman, director of voca- 
tional education in Colorado, one unit on 
administration and one on supervision; and 
Roy Van Duzee of Milwaukee, safety educa- 
tion. 

Extension Service. A co-operative program 
on “The House We Live In” is being planned 
by the extension department and the Wiscon- 
sin Congress of Parents and Teachers, of which 
Mary Brady, extension nutritionist, is home- 
making chairman. Miss Abby L. Marlatt is 
to be one of the participants. 
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County and district workers in vocational 
education, farm security, and home economics 
extension in Polk, Pierce, Barron, and Trem- 
pealeau Counties meet frequently to exchange 
ideas and co-ordinate efforts to meet the needs 
of farm families in their counties. Similar 
conferences are held every three months in 
14 counties in northwest Wisconsin. 

West Allis School of Vocational and Adult 
Education. Last year’s experiment of sepa- 
rating the home economics students into vari- 
ous classes on the basis of their I.Q. produced 
gratifying results. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. Laura Eaton is 
employed by the Pet Milk Company to stand- 
ardize recipes for use at the University altitude, 
7,200 feet. 

State Department of Education. The four 
district high school home economics Rally 
Days, held for the first time in the spring of 
1937, were repeated this year with even larger 
attendance. Home project reports, costume 
revues, reports on home economics club 
achievements, and stunts comprised the day’s 
program. 

Pauline H. Drollinger, state supervisor of 
home economics education, was released from 
her state. duties for May and June to serve 
temporarily on the home economics staff in 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

Vocational Teacher’s Conference. Maude 
Williamson, head of home economics education 
at Colorado State College, assisted with the 
vocational home economics teachers’ state 
conference at the University of Wyoming 
from August 22 to 26. 

Home Economics and Libraries. Com- 
mittees have been selected to promote home 
economics in education through libraries in 
all the counties of the state, and splendid 
organization work has been done in many of 
them. Libraries are giving excellent co-opera- 
tion in purchasing and distributing books, and 
organized groups of women are lending their 
support to the program. 

Extension Service. The first state-wide 
training school for local 4-H club leaders was 
held at the University of Wyoming from June 7 
to 10. 
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commissioner of education in the U. S. Office 
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